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PIKE’S PEAK 


As you will see it during the Northern Baptist Convention 


2 ee =|) ome 
In this issue 


ie ARE YOU COMING 
Cents TO COLORADO SPRINGS? 





Per Copy __ By Rosalind Elliott Faris 





AFTER THE CONVENTION Why not take an invigorating ocean trip and visit your neighbors in 
ALASKA, HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


One or all can be visited with ample stopovers. Or better, go on around the world, visiting INDIA, EGYPT, PALESTINE, EUROPE, or cross the 
Atlantic to EUROPE and BIBLE LANDS. For information write promptly to F. G. Cressey, Ph.D., Granville, Ohio. 











THE CALENDAR 
And Now It’s the 23rd Month! Coming events of interest to 


Northern Baptists 

“HE trend in still upward! January, February, March—all 
1 joined the procession, each with a net gain in the number May 
of Misstons’ subscribers. March brought 2,260 subscriptions 2-5—Men’s National Missionary 
as compared with 2,007 in March, 1934, a gain of 253. Congress in Chicago. 

Thus March was the 23rd consecutive month to record a _ 20—Woman’s Home Board meeting 
gain since the long downward trend of depression times ended in New York. oe 
in the spring of 1933, two years ago. _ 20—Home Mission Board meeting 

It is quite evident that Club Managers: worked faithfully in New York. itd 
throughout March and thereby achieved this fine showing. To arth ag oreign Mission Board meet- 
them again Missrons extends hearty thanks. ing in New York. 

The peak subscription period of the year is past and the lean 
summer months are ahead. But these can also record gains if 
you will do your part by renewing your subscription if it ex- © 
pires during this period. 


JUNE 


19—Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion in Colorado Springs. 

20-25—Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Colorado Springs. 















A Privilege 


and Honor 


to Colorado Springs 
as Host to the 


1935 Northern 
Baptist Con- 
vention inJune 









, come prepared to en- 
joy the Convention sessions, of 
course. Then, we of the Pikes Peak 
Region hope you'll remain awhile 
to enjoy the famed scenery, the 
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miles of beautiful mountain roads as you ride in pine-spiced breezes. @ We hope you'll enjoy ABOVE — One of the 
those cool summer nights, with temperatures seldom above 60 enabling you to snuggle under world’s most famous scenes: 
blankets in sound sleep. Such a vacation available at a price you care to pay. @ In the meantime, cae og —. 0 
if you wish any special or detailed information, feel free to write for it to — Pcie sage i kee co 
° planned to have a “Sunrise 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce lee” mr Colada 
of fe r Spires, such as is held each 

701 Independence Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. anon 
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QUESTION BOX 


MAY 
N OTE.— Questions are taken from all pages 
and de advertisements. The 





contest 1 open only to subscribers. 


1. Who was born in McComb, 
Missouri? 

2. Who has been in missionary 
service since 1921? 

8. What book has 370 pages? 

4. Who was captured in a raid 
in Texas? 

5. Where are there 331 branch 
churches? 

6. What book was published at 
Lawton, Oklahoma? 

7. Where was a dead church re- 
vived? 

8. Who died March 31, 1934? 

9. Who was rather scared and 
shaky? 

10. What place was 12 days’ 
journey from the nearest white 
neighbors? 

11. Who scouted westward in 
1806? 

12. Where did only _ three 
churches observe denominational 
day? 

13. Who is pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church in Denver? 

14, What office is at 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 

15. Who was Ivan Tikhominoff? 

16. What happened in March, 
1924? 

17. Who received a gift of 
$238? 

18. Who is V. M. Leontyeff? 





Prizes for 1935 


For correct answers to every question in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to —— or a Worth- 

while missionary Kk will be 

Answers should be kept at “nome until the 
end of the evans ear and all sent in Rae. In 

order to be eligible for a . prise, be th the an- 
swers 3, the page numbers on ‘which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the —— 


not later than January 1, 1936, to srensive er credit. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
ene i PRICE 


States Connde Counsses 
Single Co weve $1 38 $1. a 
7 ube a 1.00 i. 33 
it b Order or Draft. 1 Sills 
elm i aoa sent at sender’s risk. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to Missions. 
en you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not ekready, done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager: if there is none, send 
to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on ro= address label. 
Sometimes a su ber who has already re- 
— wey recsive this blank, a renewal 


4~ By 4 us after this co — 
the db has been mailed. Sen both the ol 
and the new address when requesting change. 





Pikes Peak /\Mt. Evans Rocky Mountain 
(ARAN ~ National P, 
Sahay Anna : ~ 

ie SPRINGS 


: ~~ 
eT ae 2. ~ 


See Rocky Mountain 
National Park 


WHEN YOU ATTEND 
NORTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


at Colorado Springs 
JUNE 20-25, 1935 


After the Convention, the 
Pikes Peak Region and San 
Isabel National Forest; then 
Denver, Mt. Evans and the 
soul-stirring grandeur of 
America’s most inspiring 
park. 

Youcan doit, if youtake the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 


Via the only road with sepa-: 
rate direct lines and inde- 
pendent through service to 
and from both Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Only 
one night en route Chicago 
to the Rockies. : 

For Colorado literature, All- 


Expense Tour information, 
tickets and reservations, 
















applr to 
a - L. * ee ag 
‘assenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Rock Island Lines 
ELT 723 La Salle St. Station 


Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD 


UNUSUAL SERVICE 





WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Mrs. Rosalind Elliott Faris is a 


writer in Colorado Springs, Col. 


Hervey L. Gilbert is a missionary 


of the Home Mission Board, serving 
among Indians in Oklahoma. 


Viola L. Smith (Mrs. C. E.) is a mis- 


sionary in Belgian Congo, in service 
since 1921. 


Frank R. Southard is a New York 


artist and portrait painter. 


Clarence G. Vichert is a missionary 


in West China, in service since 1930. 











THE CHRISTIAN WAY OUT 


Four stewardship es and worship serv- 
ices: (1) Our Economic m (2) Redeeming 
the poavetive Salat Bi y The hristian Wage 
(4) The Christian Way Out; and two drama- 
pe cs) Ene Way of the Lord, and (2) Who 
is my Neigh! 

Allin one pamphlet, 78 pages, price 30 cents 


UNITED STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL 
152 Madison Avenue New York City 
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nepuceo 002 


ITH this big reduction of 
railroad fares and ‘‘Regis- 
tered Travel Marks’ selling far 
below normal exchange rates, 
there is practically no dollar infla- 
tion for your vacation in Germany. 


In Germany—a great nation 
reborn—you find many fascinat- 
ing ways to while away happy, 
carefree hours. 


Thrill to the lively sports in 
preparation for the stirring 
Olympic Games; the magnificent 
Wagner, Mozart, Bach and 
Handel Music Festivals; the 
legend-haunted castles on the 
Rhine; medieval towns, modern 
cities, the romance of the Black 
Forest and the glory of the 
Bavarian Alps. 
And yourenergy 
will be revital- 
ized at healthful 
spas where 
cures are com- 
bined with 
brilliant (ew 
social 
events. 

















information 
and booklets, 
write to 


Dept. S 119. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Howarp B. Grosz, Editor Emeritus 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the editorial on lynching, in the 
March issue of Missions. Both Sena- 
tor Costigan and I appreciate your sup- 
port of our Anti-Lynching Bill, and 
wish to assure you that we are exerting 
every effort to secure its enactment.— 
Robert F. Wagner, United States Sena- 
tor from New York. 


| 


With reference to your editorial in 
February issue, “Shall we Observe It 
or Abandon It?” what a pity it is that 
only one Sunday in 52 can be set aside 
for Denominational Day and then 
have this day so neglected that editors 
are compelled to suggest that if not 
observed it might be laid away with 
moth balls in a cedar chest. That was a 
great theme this year, “The Baptist 
Witness.” Are we ashamed of our 
faith? There are over 60 Baptist 
churches in the Los Angeles area, but 
if the report of only three pastors is 
correct, this is the extent to which De- 
nominational Day was observed in this 
city. And believe it or not, the mem- 
bers of these three congregations in- 
formed their pastors that they were de- 
lighted with it. So, Mr. Editor, just 
tell the Committee to take one more 
try at it in 1986. There are still Baptist 
teachings that need defending. So 
here’s for one more Denominational 
Day.—Rev. A. P. Howells, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


==) 


In your February issue, page 97, you 
reported that a Russian missionary 
organization had asked for endorse- 
ment of the Baptist General Council at 
its December meeting in Chicago, and 
that it was officially rejected with a 
strong resolution. I find that many 
people are thinking that it was the 
Russian Missionary and Relief Service 
of which Rev. I. V. Neprash is secre- 
tary. It seems to me that a statement 
ought to be made in Misstons correct- 
ing this impression. This organization 
is doing excellent work. You doubtless 
know that a committee of 18 of us are 
backing it. We have gone into the mat- 
ter very thoroughly, and are safe- 
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guarding the work froma every point of 
view.—Rev. Earle V. Pierce, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

| —— |] 

Your magazine delights me every 
month by the unusually excellent 
quality of the material published, and 
by its interesting character. More 
strength to you!—Rev. Arthur W. 
Cleaves, Providence, R. I. 

= 

May I offer one suggestion to 
Missions? Under instructions to sub- 
scribers (page 257) you do not state 
where to send letters. I wrote a letter to 
Missions and sent it to 10 Ferry St., 
Concord, N. H. My reply came back 
from 152 Madison Ave., New York. It 
would be helpful to indicate in the 
magazine where to address correspond- 
ence.—Mrs. A. W. Hopkins, Allston, 
Mass. 


Note.—To Mrs. A. W. Hopkins, 
thanks for the suggestion. To all 
readers, address all correspondence 
to Missions to the editorial offices, 
152 Madison Ave., New York. This 
is now stated near the top of page 
258. The Concord address is that 
of the Rumford Press where Mis- 
SIONS is printed. For some reason 
U. S. Post Office regulations re- 
quire that it be stated in every 
issue.—Eb. 


Honoring Dr. Dorothy Kinney 


A farewell reception, attended 
by more than 300 members and 
friends, was given in honor of 
Dorothy Kinney, M.D., by her 
home church, the Calvary Baptist 
of Denver, prior to her sailing in 
March to resume her work at the 
Gauhati Hospital in Assam. Music 
was furnished by the Sunday 
school orchestra and members of 
the church choir. Addresses were 
made by the pastor, Dr. Henry G. 
Smith, and officers of the church, 
and a brief report of her work was 
given by Dr. Kinney. Mr. H. W. 
Dahlberg of the Board of Trustees 
presented her with $238 toward 
the purchase of a much-needed 
X-ray equipment for her hospital. 

















The Smoke-Screen 


A CarTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 


| WESTERN 


MILITARISN\ 














ESTERN militarism has developed the smoke-screen to 

hide its battle maneuvers. More than 175 U. S. warships 
and nearly 500 airplanes will soon be fighting sham battles in 
the distant Pacific Ocean. See editorial on page 263 in this 
issue. 

But the smoke-screen of “‘Christian” militarism hides more 
than battleships. It hides also the fall of hope in human relations 
around the Pacific Ocean. It clouds the light of love among men 
of various races. 

In this darkness they will lose the way to brotherhood and 
interracial fellowship. 

The smudge of armament building against our sky is making it 
unnecessarily and painfully hard for those who “‘tend the lights” 
to fulfill their tasks. Christian teachers in Japan and China, who 
have poured their very heart’s blood as fuel to keep the light of 
the Cross burning, are dismayed and broken at the sight of these 
clouds of hate belching up out of profit-hungry furnaces of steel. 

Although the dawn of a new day is brightening the horizon, 
we cannot see it. Our prejudice and selfishness have blackened 
the sky.—Cuar.es A, WELLS. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Is there a young man in your church thinking of the ministry? 
Are there any young people planning to enter college? You will 
do them a service by bringing these pages to their attention. 








@ May, 1935 














HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Founded 1844 

A Coeducational, Liberal Arts College 

A.B. Degree —also strong pre-professional 
courses 
Write for catalog or information to 
Wiilfred Mauck, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia 


Exceptional Shratian ervice. (+) wo 
to train for Christian ws. sent 


Diploma course three By special 
arrangement nt with Temple | ‘Gniversity, School 
re r articlars and id we ae 
For and ca 

« MILNOR logue, write President 














The Eastern Baptist Theological moened 
sen gumaiiiaes ccommivesieaeten 


In the varied and balanced courses leading to degrees, students are 


carefully trained to be: 
MINISTERS 


MISSIONARIES 


EVANGELISTS 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


A School Strong in Scholarship, Conservative 
in Theology and Devotional! in Spirit 


LIMITED AID GIVEN TO STUDENTS OF PROMISE 
For information address: 
PRESIDENT AUSTEN K. de BLOIS 


1808-1818 S. Rittenhouse Square 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Homer Price Rainey, President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle 
Atlantic States 
New program gives a broad cultural background 
In the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 

LIBERAL ARTS 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
TEACHING 
MUSIC 
Write for more detailed information and book 
of views 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 

















Andover Newton 
Theological School 


Courses leading to B.D.,S.T.M., and 
M.R.E. degrees, with graduate work 
for advanced students at Harvard 


For catalog and information 
address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 











THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Thomas Wearing, Ph.D 
Dean 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
A. W. Beaven, D.D., LL.D. 
President 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Glen B. Ewell, M.A. 
Registrar 
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KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


All courses lead to B.A. or B.S. Opportunity 
to study Music, Secretarial Science, Christian 
Leadership, Dramatics, etc. New buildings 
nasium, and swimming pool. Six hundre 
lollars per college year. 


A. H. NORTON, President 








Franklin College 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
A Century of Good Service 








results.’’ 


laymen. 





SEND YOUR SON TO DENISON 


“Though not a Denison graduate nor related to it in 
any way, I selected Denison as the college for my son 
largely because of the fine influence which I 
existed there. I was abundantly satisfied with the 


This testimony of a national denominational leader could ‘be 
duplicated by many Baptist.ministers, missionaries and 


Denison’s record in producing leaders and her present 
strategic place in denominational life are factors which 


new 





LINFIELD COLLEGE - 


THE ONLY BAPTIST LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE NORTHWEST 


Founded 1857 


New Linfield Plan in Operation 
Balanced Budget 1930-34 
New and Projected Dormitories 
Courses Lead to B.A. or B.S., Teachers’ 
Certificates, Business Administration, Pre- 
professional Studies 

Write for illustrated bulletin to 


PRESIDENT ELAM J. ANDERSON 
McMINNVILLE, OREGON 














William Jewell 
COLLEGE 


85 years of traditional history. Hes 
graduated more than 1500 ministers 
and missionaries of the gospel. 


Offers reduced tuition to ministers 
and sons and daughters of ministers. 


JOHN F. HERGET, President 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


DENISON should help you to decide to send your son or daughter to 
UNIVERSITY Denison. 
AVERY A. SHAW Fall Term opens September 20, 1935. Write for Catalog 
President Millard Brelsford, Secretary of Board of Trustees Granville, Ohio 
BERKELEY 





BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses; Full Faculty; Representa- 
tive Student Body; Women _ Admitted; 

ted in a Metropolitan and Educational 
Center. Fall term begins a oe For infor- 
mation apply to President orne M. Hill, 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 








BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 

JUNIOR COLLEGE 

with SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY and 
BIBLE and MISSIONARY TRAINING 

A Baptist School 
Evangelical 

Mission Minded 

St. Paul, Minn. Send for Catalog 























COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


Under the grant of the Carnegie Corporation 

of New York, now carrying on the Colgate 

Plan in full. 

For catalogue and information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

Colgate University Hamilton, N. Y. 














SIOUX FALLS 
COLLEGE ‘ss 

A Christian Liberal Arts Col- 
lege; the only Baptist college in the 


northern tier of the Central 
States. 


Courses leading to the A.B. 
degree as well as pre-professional 
courses. 


For catalog write to 











M. F. MARTINI, Registrar 


Evangelism for Joday 


A CONFERENCE 


to be held April 29 to May 2, 1935 at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 
OPEN TO ALL INTERESTED 


IN efforts tobringothers intodiscipleship toChrist, many pastors and church- 
es are finding that under conditions prevailing today, the conventional 
evangelistic methods of other days are no longer adequate. They crave 


help from those who appear to know the 


may be employed successfully under varying conditions. 


To help in meeting one of the urgent needs of the hour, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary is planning its annual conference for pastors and other 
leaders, on the theme EVANGELISM FOR TODAY. In addition to Faculty 
members, the following well-known men have been secured for the program: 


Professor Andrew W. Blackwood, Princeton Theo. Seminary. 

Kenneth C. MacArthur, D.D., Sterling, Mass. 

Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Director of Evangelism, Federal Council of Churches. 
Rev. Sparks W. Melton, D.D., Freemason Street Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. Norman V. Peale, D.D., Marble Collegiate 
Rev. Harold Cooke Phillips, D.D., First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. Augustus Pohlman, D.D., Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Howard R. Weir, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. 


Rev. E. J. Wooften, D.D., Salem, W. Va. 


Oriental Christians, both men and women, will present the evangelistic 


needs in several countries in the Far East. 


For particulars write to Prof. W. R. McNutt, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Penna. 


JAMES H. FRANKLIN, President 
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Scenes at Colorado Springs. For detailed captions see page 321 
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The High Cost of a Low Insult 





)|MERICAN Baptists, as citizens and as 
%,| Christians interested in missions in the 
Far East, should be concerned over 
events in the Pacific Ocean. Over a sea 
2——<3 area of five million square miles, 177 
U. S, pater and 477 airplanes are engaged in a 
titanic war game. It is the most powerful fleet 
that ever sailed the seas under one flag. 

Against what imaginary foe is this projected? 
The American people can only infer that its 
purpose is to make an impression on Japan. 
What an ominous coincidence that these maneu- 
vers come so promptly after the abrogation by 
Japan of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. 
The announcement to hold these war games was 
made in the afternoon of December 29, the very 
day the Treaty was cancelled. 

Defensive war games along both American 
coastlines are doubtless necessary. But why 
must they be held 1,600 miles west of Honolulu 
and nearer to Tokyo than ever before? This may 
be the right area for those who plan war, but 
the wrong place for those who want peace. 

A year ago both nations celebrated the 80th 
anniversary of Commodore Perry’s arrival in 
Japan in 1854 and the resulting treaty of friend- 
ship. In his memorial address, U. S. Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew said in Tokyo: 

It is a profound satisfaction to realize that these 80 
years have been spanned by a bridge between the 
United States and Japan so staunch and solid that no 
strain has been able to shake, and please God, no 
strain ever will be able to shake its firm foundation. 

Beautiful optimism by the State Department 
now proved by the ugly realism of the Navy 
Department to have been only diplomatic 
platitudes. The firm foundation of 80 years is 
being shaken! 








Short-sighted and brief-memoried Americans 
put the blame on Japan because of her renuncia- 
tion of the naval treaty. But the real blame rests 
on the United States. The chain of events that 
leads to these maneuvers had its beginning 
eleven years ago when Congress in March, 1924, 
passed the Japanese Immigration Exclusion Act. 
This legislation, says The New York Post, 
was a cutting and useless insult which we flung at 
Japan. It has played no small part in inflaming 
Japanese nationalism and enthroning the military 
caste. It would have been just as effective and more 
politic to have included Japan in the general anges of 
racial origins quotas. 

What is now the result? A feverish race for 
naval supremacy; one billion dollars for an 
American army and navy program the like of 
which this country has not seen in 15 years; an 
expenditure more than twice that of 1917 when 
America entered the great war; an ever mount- 
ing burden on the taxpayers; a frenzied yellow 
press filled with war scares. And to offset this 
militaristic madness, the American churches 
through their missionaries are feebly trying to 
express international good-will, interracial friend- 
ship, Christian fellowship, which their govern- 
ment now repudiates. The whole missionary 
program of all denominations in Japan involves 
but a fraction of the cost of a single battleship. 

In his new book, Storm Clouds over Asia, Mr. 
R. S. Pickens says that the Japanese Exclusion 
Act was a “sorry comment on the mentality of 
American leadership.” It was more than that. 
It was a stain on the morality of American 
statesmanship. It was a stupid blunder, a costly 
insult. 

And the people of the United States are now 
beginning to pay the cost thereof. 
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SCENES AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


The one objection to holding the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Colorado Springs is that there are too many 
other wonderful things to see 


RIGHT: A view in Williams Canyon and below it the 
tamed automobile ladder to the sky, a highway noted for 
its horseshoe and hairpin curves 


BELOW: A view of the cliff dwellings near Manitou. A 
larger picture appears on page 271 

















BROADMOOR-CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 





BELOW: One of the many superbly equipped automobile LADOER TO THE SKY 





camps on the outskirts of Colorado Springs 


Pictures by courtesy of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
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[he cog railroad train making its steep ascent to the summit 
yf Pike’s Peak. Below is shown what you will find at the 
summit when you get there 


GHT: The seven falls at the end of one of the many canyons 
into the mountains 

















The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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John Brown's Fort in 
Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia. It was once a 
down town arsenal. 
Some years after the 
Civil War it was re- 
moved brick by brick 
and rebuilt on the cam- 
pus of Storer College 








The picture is a repro- 
duction from an etch- 
ing by Mr. Frank R. 
Southard, a New York 
artist. Other sketches 
and etchings by him are 
reproduced on pages 
280-281 in this issue 











A New Memorial 
to John Brown 


N event scheduled at Lake Placid, N. Y., on 
May 9th, may not be given the publicity in the 
daily press that it deserves. A monument is to be 
dedicated there in memory of John Brown, who was 
hanged at Charlestown, Va., December 2, 1859, after 
an unsuccessful and misguided effort to abolish 
slavery in the United States. The old fort where he 
made his last stand before being captured still stands 
on the campus of Storer College for Negroes, at 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. (See above.) Funds for the 
monument at Lake Placid have been contributed by 
Negroes through the efforts of the John Brown 
Memorial Association of Philadelphia. Although he 
lies buried near Lake Placid, in the words of the old 
hymn, his soul is still marching on. 


A Noble Example 
of Race Capacity 


HATEVER difference of opinion there may be 

about “The Green Pastures” as a play, con- 
cerning the character of Richard B. Harrison, who 
acted its leading part, there can be no question. Here 
‘was a notable example of Negro capacity, ability, 
indeed genius. For 1,657 performances running over a 
\period of more than five years, this Negro actor had 


never failed his cue. His achievement will long be 
remembered as one of the outstanding records of the 


American stage. Born of slave parents 70 years ago, | 


he had had a checkered career as dramatic reader, 
Pullman car porter, teacher in a North Carolina 
College for Negroes, until finally his supreme oppor- 
tunity came. In 1933 he was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal for the highest achievement by an American 
Negro. He accepted it with the modest comment that 
it should be broken into 95 pieces for all who had 
shared in the play. When he died after a brief illness 
brought on by excessive weariness from the long 
strain, the author of ‘““The Green Pastures” wrote of 
Mr. Harrison as “gentle and lovable and gallant a 
man as any one of us will ever meet.’ At his funeral 
the great Cathedral of St. John the Divine was 
crowded with 7,000 people. The color line was for- 
gotten as whites and blacks mingled together in 
paying tribute to departed Negro greatness. Bishop 
Manning said: “‘By his qualities of soul and character 
he helped us to see the great truth which Christ 
teaches, that whatever their race or nation or color, 
all men are brothers, sons of one Father, members of 
one great human family on the earth.” It is all the 
more deplorable, therefore, that in so many towns on 
the play’s transcontinental tour, these travelling 
actors were compelled to sleep in tents, segregated 
Negro hotels, back street rooming houses and railroad 
stations because of white race prejudice. 
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Soap and Godlessness 
in Soviet Russia 


OBODY knows how often mothers have told 
their children, while washing their faces, that 
cleanliness was next to godliness. This familiar say- 
ing now takes on new meaning in Russia because of 
the increase in the production of soap. In 1934 
Russia produced 200,000 tons of soap. This year the 
output is to be stepped up to 350,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 67%. Compared with the production of 
soap in the United States, it is still negligible. It 
means only four pounds per person, whereas the 
American per capita use of soap is about 45 pounds 
per year. But regardless of comparisons, the spread 
of atheism leads The New York Times facetiously to 
intimate that Russian mothers may now tell their 
children that cleanliness is next to un-godliness. In 
other words, there being no godliness in Russia, 
cleanliness becomes a substitute. 


Why Single Out Mexico 
for U. S. Government Investigation? 


HE Federal Council of Churches has joined the 

ranks of organizations and individuals opposed to 
Senator W. E. Borah’s resolution that the U. S. 
government make inquiry into the religious situation 
in Mexico. (See Missions, March, 1935, page 136.) 
Deploring the proposed investigation as “an un- 
warranted interference with the internal affairs of 
another nation,” the Council saw in it no value for 
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the safeguarding of religious liberty. Moreover, it 
would jeopardize friendly relations with other 
countries of Latin-America. 

The proposal by the Senator from Idaho ignored 
entirely the grave denials of religious liberty existing 
in other nations today. They are equally subject to 
investigation. Why limit such inquiry only to Mexico. ? 

The text of the resolution, adopted on March 1 by 
the Executive Committee, is in part as follows: . 


In the absence of sufficient authentic and 
unbiased information, we do not undertake at 
this time to pass judgment on various aspects 
of the controversy between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Church. We do take a vigorous 
stand in support of religious liberty for all groups 
both in Mexico and in every other part of the 
world. We would be untrue to the genius and 
spirit of Protestantism were we to do otherwise. 
If the Mexican or any other government fails to 
recognize the right to full freedom for the worship 
of God and for religious teaching, it will forfeit 
the respect of all who understand the indispen- 
sable place of religion in both personal and 
national life. 


Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, former secretary of the 
Council, is at present in Mexico making an independ- 
ent study of the entire religious controversy. His 
findings will be incorporated in a new book to be 
published in the early summer. It will a be companion 
volume to his study of the religious situation in 
Germany. See Missions, March, 1934, page 168. 





Remarkable Remarks 


A CHURCH MAY HAVE A NOBLE EDIFICE, a large 
congregation, a popular preacher, a new $10,000 or- 
gan, and every facility for recreation, but if it does 
little for home and foreign missions I would say, 
“Yours is a rotten little church.”—The Bishop of 
Chester, quoted in The Baptist Missionary Herald 
of England. 


o, 
“ 


SoME PEOPLE HAVE SO LITTLE RELIGION that if 
they lost it, they would not miss it. Others have so 
much of a kind that it would be better for them if 
they did lose it in order that they might find the 
right kind —Rev. W. H. Rogers. 


}, 
“~ 


_IN so FAR AS THERE IS A New Daat in the United 
States, it has not yet had any effect upon American 
relations with the Orient —Bruce Bliven. 


To BRING TOGETHER and to reorganize a true fam- 
ily of nations is the outstanding human need of the 
time in which we live—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


os 

THE MOST PERSISTENT CRITICISM of the Christian 

community is that Christians are no better than 

non-Christians; and it is a criticism that has yet 

effectively to be answered.—Rev. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. 


>, 
“~~ 


Home Missions ARE ENGAGED in a tremendous 
battle against Communism among the foreign-speak- 
ing people in the United States. Communism is con- 
centrating on work among immigrants in industrial 
and mining centers. It has unlimited funds for propa- 
ganda where the church has none—Rev. E. A. 
Tappert, Secretary, Lutheran Board of Missions. 
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Are You Coming 
to Colorado Springs? 


By ROSALIND ELLIOTT FARIS 


An alluringly descriptive sketch of the little town 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak. After you have read this 
you will surely want to accept its cordial invitation 
to attend the Northern Baptist Convention next month 


F COURSE you are coming to Colorado 
Springs in June! The Northern Baptist 
Convention would not be complete with- 

out you. Convention dates are June 20-25, 
inclusive. We promise you six of the most enjoy- 
able, interesting and inspirational days you ever 
experienced. 

You want to know what sort of place this little 
city at the foot of Pike’s Peak is. Well, it’s quite 
the most delightful place imaginable. If you 
come from the East along that mythical “belt” 
that is rippling corn in Illinois, general assembly 
of everything in Missouri, and waving wheat in 
Kansas, you will travel through Eastern Colo- 
rado’s arid district until you come within 85 
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A glimpse 
into the. 
amazing 
Cave of 
Winds at 
Manitou 


miles of your goal. Then you'll see that “queer 
gray cloud” first described by Zebulon Pike 
when he scouted westward in 1806. That gray 
cloud—appearing faintly and disappearing in now- 
you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t intrigueness—will 
eventually take on form and clearly etched 


Pike’s Peak Avenue in Colorado Springs 
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outline—a mighty sentinel—alone—guarding 
his vast domain of the West. 

It is Pike’s Peak! A name to'conjure dreams 
with. 

If you trek across the Continental Divide 
from the West, you’ll come down the Ocean to 
Ocean Pike’s Peak Highway, through Ute Pass 
—beautiful, breath-taking, wide ribbon of road- 
way lowering 2,000 feet in 12 miles at a two per 
cent. grade—into that summer city of Manitou 
as you emerge from the Pass. 

Whether from East or West . . . suddenly, 
at your feet, in a bowl-shaped depression, is 
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ABOVE: 


The city auditorium 
in Colorado Springs 
where all sessions 
of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention will 
be held, June 20-25 


RIGHT: 


An airplane view of 
Colorado Springs. It 
is one of the most 
conveniently laid- 
out and delightfully 
located cities in 
the United States 
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Colorado Springs. Church spires reach rever- 
ently to the sky. Trees green its wide, wide 
streets. Schools and colleges and sanitoriums 
mingle in close, familiar interdependence with 
the 40,000 kindly folk who make up this ideal 
city of winter sunshine and summer coolness. 

I know I sound like a Florida real estate 
promoter or a California Chamber of Commerce 
prospectus. But they have good stuff and know 
how to tell about it. And that’s what I want to 
do about us. 

It never rains here in the winter and it is never 
hot in summer. Oh, we have snows: lovely, some- 
times deep, quick-melting, rapid-drying snows. 
And it gets warm—hot, the old-timers call it— 
but not hot hot. My first August was spent at 
Green Mountain Falls, 12 miles up Ute Pass, and 
we had the fireplace roaring every night but two. 
In Colorado Springs we have never experienced 
a night when a blanket was not a gladly- 
pulled-up adjunct to the sheet before many 
hours of clear high-air sleep had passed. More 
often, we need a quilt or two, in addition. 
Wouldn’t you like that? 

And the people! A summer sojourn in Colo- 
rado Springs doesn’t give visitors much ac- 
quaintance with the delightful friendliness of 
our city’s year-round residents. You will come to 
know them during the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, at least a fair-sized cross-section of 
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them in the 900 members of the First Baptist 
Church. Because they will all be present with 
their courtesy and welcome. We are expecting 
400 women to be actively engaged in putting the 
Convention over. And, of course, their brothers 
and their cousins and their uncles and their 
aunts will be there helping, as will husbands and 
sons. 

Mrs. W. T. Shanks is chairman of the Wom- 
en’s Committee, and she is a good one! She has 
the gracious knack of getting people to work and 
making them like it—enthusiastically. She says 
she considers this the finest opportunity for 
service that has ever come her way, and has 
been the partial means of visioning that great 
service for her 400 helpers. 

Pastor John H. Skeen of the First Baptist 
Church is general chairman on arrangements. 
It was he, you know, who extended the invita- 
tion to the Convention for the 1935 meeting with 
us. He admits he was rather scared and shaky 
when it came time for the irrevocable deed, and 
he had a considerable moment of icy feet. This 
was because several large cities wanted the 
Convention that had many advantages to 
offer. No city smaller than Denver had ever had 
it. Certainly no one church had ever had the 
temerity to undertake—so hopefully—the enter- 
taining of so large a body. But, backing Mr. 
Skeen and his church were the Denver and 
Pueblo churches, the Baptist State Convention 
of Colorado, and the Colorado Springs Chamber 
of Commerce. So the invitation was extended, 
accepted, and we are glad. 

The Antlers Hotel is headquarters. Now the 
Antlers—besides bearing the most romantic, 
western-tangish name in the world—is also a 
good hotel, equipped with everything for your 
well-being. No matter what direction you come 
from you will want to approach the Antlers from 
the East. It stands in the center of Pike’s Peak 
Avenue, its entrance facade fronting the East, 
and its spacious grounds sloping downward and 
backward a block each way. It is a long, not- 
very-tall building and has a slender turret on 
each end. Framed between these turrets with the 
hotel roof as a base, is an ever-changing, 
never-to-be-forgotten picture of Pike’s Peak. 
More than likely it will be snow-capped even in 
June. It is miles distant, yet so close you’re 
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certain you could reach it in afew minutes’ walk. 
The lovely tea we’re planning for the women will 
be at the Antlers Hotel. 

You may want to stay at the Broadmoor 
Hotel. If you do you'll love it. The Broadmoor 
isn’t just another hotel. It is a tall, white build- 
ing, set against pine and aspen-covered moun- 
tains and surrounded by beautiful homes. It has 
year-round golf, tennis, two swimming pools— 
one inside and one outside, saddle stables with 
150 miles of mountain trails to ride over, a lake 
with boating and motor-boating, and a 12- 
minute bus service direct to the Convention 
Auditorium. 

You may, and most likely will, take the motor 
road up Cheyenne Mountain to the very splen- 
did zoo part way up, and then drive on to the 
summit where the $100,000 Cheyenne Mountain 
Lodge—under Broadmoor management—tops 
the mountain. I must warn you not to drink too 
much of the delicious coffee up there. I knew 
a man once who drank five cupfuls. The coffee, 
the high altitude and the soul-raising view so 
exhilarated him that we had difficulty restrain- 
ing him. . . . He wanted to go on up and hang 
his hat on the moon. 

Scattered over the city, within easy walking 
distance of the Baptist Church and the Audito- 
rium, are numerous other delightful, convenient 
hotels. Many of you will be guests in our homes. 
The caravans of automobiles humming their 
way to us will be adequately cared for in the 
myriads of auto camps.—As you can readily 
imagine from the picture on page 264, many of 
them are very attractive and ultra-modern. 

Our church is-three blocks from the Busy 
Corner—Pike’s Peak and Tejon—which is truly 
named, for all the city radiates and moves 
around that hub corner. The church building is 
45 years old, of mellowed red brick and beautiful 
art-glass windows. We have a vested choir of 
60 voices under the leadership of one of the 
ablest directors in the West, a splendid organ 
with one at its pedals and stops who knows her 
music, and a gifted speaker in the pulpit who has 
the ability to lead the “‘salt of the earth” who 
fill the pews. 

The spacious Convention Auditorium is just 
across the street. What could be more con- 
venient? With its huge main section, its little 
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theater, and various other rooms, it will be quite 
adequate for the Convention needs. Our sister 
denominations are opening their church build- 
ings for our use in conferences. City Manager 
Mosely has tendered the council room, and 
Colorado College its beautiful and impressive 
Shove Chapel. 

The Rocky Mountain District of the Baptist 
Women’s Foreign and Home Missionary So- 
cieties will convene June 19, in Shove Chapel, 
for an all-day meeting. Of course, you will want 
to come for that—the day before the Northern 
Baptist Convention opens. 

We hope you will stay with us long enough to 
do some of the lovely things we enjoy out here. 
We think one has never really had a picnic until 
he has built a fire in the Garden of the Gods, 
fried a steak, eaten all he can hold, and then 
watched the moon come up over the Gateway 
Rocks with some nice somebody who likes the 
moon, too! We'll want to take you up South 
Cheyenne Canon to Seven Falls, up North 
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Cheyenne Canon to Bruin Inn and Helen Hunt 
Falls, and then on up the High Drive where you 
will see the glorious Rockies close-to and under- 
stand why they are so named. 

And you should go up Ute Pass or over Corley 
Mountain Highway or the Old Cripple Creek 
Stage Road to Victor, Cripple Creek and Lead- 
ville. Very active gold mining is going on there. 
You will see these towns of romance, hopes real- 
ized and dreams shattered, in reviving dress, and 
sense again the lure of gold and silver mining. 
You'll want to see the Cave of the Winds, high 
up on a mountain side, reached by a narrow one- 
way drive of unsurpassed beauty. 

And—saving the best for the last—you may 
realize that every man’s ambition: Pike’s Peak 
or bust, by driving your own car over a wide, 
safe highway or taking the cog road or sight- 
seeing bus to the top of that most famous peak. 

Now, won’t you come? 

You can_be assured of one of the heartiest 
welcomes you ever had. 





Ancient cliff dwellings at Manitou. 


A short automobile ride will bring you here. 
absorbing interest 


You will find these of 
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When Babies Arrive 


in Belgian Congo 


The day-dream of a missionary who describes the 
environment that might be provided so that Congo 
mothers could look forward to the safe arrival of 
healthy babies, and, by contrast, the actual ar- 
rangements of marriage, childbirth under unsani- 
tary conditions, and the high infant mortality 
that account for the misery of the Dark Continent: - 


By VIOLA L. SMITH 


HE probability is that most missionaries 

have day-dreams. It does not seem pos- 

sible that Belgian Congo should have 
accomplished what has been accomplished with- 
out having had a few first-class day-dreamers 
among the missionaries. Like many others, I 
have had a day-dream which I most ardently 
wish might come true. Here it is. 

#2*_22228 8 


In one room of a long, low building built of 
cool brick, is gathered a group of women, each 
of whom carries within her human body the 
germ of a new soul. The sign on the door to this 
room says Pre-NATAL Cuinic. Behind the door, 
examinations are taking place. The prospective 
mothers are being taught how best to make 
ready for the coming event. Their minds and 
hearts, as well as their bodies, are being pre- 
pared for the day when they will be invested 
with the responsibility of ushering into the 
world a new human being and caring for its wel- 
fare. In this same room, at least once or twice 
during the long months of waiting, the prospec- 
tive fathers are taught their share in the respon- 
sibility for the training of this new life. 

In an adjoining room is to be found the most 
modern and up-to-date of the necessary delivery 
equipment. Here little new lives are being 
ushered into the world under the most sanitary 
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It would be appropriate to 
read this on Mother’s Day 


TWINS 
Just what 
can she do 
with them? 








conditions, with every possible chance of sur- 
vival given them at the outset. 

From another room in this low building comes 
a mixture of sounds; the low gurgles of happy 
babies, and the loud wailing of hungry or 
frightened babies who do not like being placed 
on a scale. Stethoscope, thermometer and charts 
are to be found here, as well as materials for pre- 
paring infant diets, or for making infant cloth- 
ing. Large piles of soap await distribution at the 
end of the clinic period, after the health talk has 
been given to the mothers. 

The fourth room is for little children whose 
places of priority have been usurped by the ar- 
rival of a little brother or sister. Here they are 
rescued from the ignominy of dethronement and 
neglect. An attention, destined for them alone, 
insures the supervision of their health, and the 
training of little feet to walk in the path which 
the Great Lover of Little Children came to show 
them. Recreational equipment provides for 
waking hours and keeps them from contracting 
many of the diseases that lie waiting on every 
hand. Here they spend their days in a combined 
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pre-school and kindergarten until they are 
ready to go to school. 
The fifth room is just a small room, equipped 
with scales and charts. Into it at regular inter- 
vals come all the boys and girls from the fifth 
year to the adolescent age. They are weighed 
regularly and suitable diets are advised. Regular 


Do you believe that 
“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD” 
includes also this 
little child of Congo 


laboratory examinations insure an early detec- 
tion of the diseases which most often take away 
the lives of this age group. Regular classes in 
hygiene insure the forming of right health hab- 
its, and talks to the boys and girls in their early 
adolescence prevent the forming of vicious hab- 
its which wreck the structure of later adult life. 
It is such a lovely dream!! 
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And now, what is the reality? 

In place of the pre-natal clinic we have Pabu, 
a woman about to give birth to her tenth child. 
All but three of the nine are dead. Interspersed 
with the full-term children were those who 
never reached full development. Pabu, with 
only a few more days to wait . . . a few more 






Picture by courtesy of 
“The Walther ue 
Messenger” 


hours perhaps . . . goes every morning to the 
stream and carries home a gourd or two of 
water. On her hip is her three-year-old son still 
suckling at his mother’s breasts. During the heat 
of the day Pabu bends over a hoe in her garden 
digging up manioc roots. Later in the day she 
brings home a heavy basket of these dripping 
roots which have been soaking in the stream. 
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The basket may weigh 40 or 50 pounds or more, 
but she lifts it to her head. She has made no 
preparation whatsoever for the arrival of the 
little new one. | 

In place of the modern, up-to-date delivery 
room and a clean bed, with a bassinet for baby, 
we have Ngasaka. She sends her husband to tell 
the missionary that her baby has come two 
months ahead of time. The missionary rushes 
out at noon, to find Ngasaka in the jungle be- 
hind her native hut. Lying on the ground is 
a tiny premature baby, still attached to its 
mother. From head to toes it is covered with the 
dirt into which it had fallen in its descent to 
earth. It is trying feebly to cry. But the exposure 
has already been too great. In a very short time 
it dies. It has made such a short visit to this 
earth. Will the care given to its mother in the 
grass-thatch hangar which is called a Mission 
Hospital, where there is not even a simple steam 
sterilizer, ward off the infection to which she has 
been exposed by such an experience? The mis- 
sionary can only try. 

In place of the pediatrics clinic and recreation 
room for the very small children, there is the 
ankle-deep sand of most any African village 
front-door yard, the boggy marsh-land of the 
forest, or the polluted stream below the village 

. all the playground these children have. 
If they have had the good fortune to live through 
their early attacks of malaria, and the diet 
which would kill off an ordinary horse, they 
stand nine chances to one of succumbing to 
hookworm which is rife in most of the places 
where they play. 

Here is Nzobo, not at all unique among her 
playmates. When I chanced to find her in the 
village of Kasansi, her hair was a matted mass, 
from which all the spring had left the curls. Her 
scalp was infested with ringworm. Examination 
of her swollen cervical glands revealed sleeping 
sickness. From head to toes she had been in- 
fested with the itch mite. And then, as if all this 
were not enough, she had an advanced case of 
hookworm and a mouth infection which forbade 
proximity in spite of her sweet smile. Had it not 
been for the chance passage of the missionary in 
her village, death within a few months would 
have been absolutely certain. Nzobo is only 
one . .. there are so many like her. 
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And what is the reality for children up to the 
adolescent period? What is being done for them? 
For the lamentably small percentage who have 
the good fortune to attend mission boarding 
schools, there is care in time of sickness. But a 


regular, supervised health training is compara- . 


tively rare. Lack of funds and lack of time has 
forced the missionaries to feed the children as 
best they can on whatever they can get. Most of 
the mission schools have regular courses in hy- 
giene, and the children are taught how to avoid 
the most prevalent diseases. But in how many of 
these schools is there a really frank discussion of 
the abuse of sex, the evil which destroys the 
foundation of adult life? This, in spite of the fact 
that it is not uncommon, in this district at least, 
to find boys and girls under ten years of age who 
have already contracted venereal diseases. And 
who is there to supervise the health and habits 
of the children who are not in the boarding 
schools? There is no clinic to which they can go, 
no club to which they can belong. In our district 
there is only the popular secret circumcision 
society for boys, under the supervision of a 
heathen witch-doctor. 

Fortunately one part of my day-dream is al- 
ready coming true. Once each week, at Kikongo, 
well over a hundred mothers with their babies 
may be seen wending their way to the clinic. 
Some are smile babies and some are cry-babies. 
Each one is weighed and examined every week. 
Any loss of weight, any untoward symptom, is 
immediately checked, and treatment insti- 
tuted. Mothers are being taught how to dress 
their babies and how not to overdress them. 
They are being taught how to feed their babies, 
and what not to feed them. Practical demonstra- 
tions are given with just the equipment that is 
available in any native hut. Cleanliness is being 
taught. Above all, the mothers are learning not 
to wait until babies are nearly dead before 
bringing them for treatment. Even though the 
equipment is of the most primitive type and the 
room only a thatched hangar without any walls, 
a small part of the dream is coming true. 

And what would happen if all the dream were 
to come true? This is what would happen. At 
least one blow would be struck at the root of 
the greatest of all African evils . . . the mar- 
riage palaver. To the African, all life is wrapped 
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around the continuity of the race. A wife is 
chosen for her possibilities as a mother. Im- 
morality among children is not frowned upon; it 
is encouraged. A young girl with a child born out 
of wedlock is regarded as a very good prospect 
as a wife. Polygamy is common, because a man 
wants as many children as possible. A woman 
may bear ten children, but the chances are that 
only one or two will reach maturity. The per- 
centage of mortality among boy babies is higher 
than that among girl babies, thus destroying the 
fairly equal ratio which nature provides. As a 
result there is polygamy. And because.the old 
men have more available funds, the best wives 
are bought before the young men can collect the 
necessary marriage price. Thus the young men 
must often content themselves with old women 
or propagation outside of wedlock. It all runs in 
a vicious circle. 

And what would happen if we should break 
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the circle? What would happen if this dream 
should come true? By adequate care before and 
after birth, the ratio of the sexes of babies would 
be more nearly maintained. Proper supervision 
and instruction during those first important 15 
years would insure the survival of a race of 
young people with proper health and moral 
habits. The “marriage palaver” of Africa 
would lose some of its menace. Men and women 
would assume the relation toward one another 
and their Maker, for which God had destined 
them. 

Jesus said, “Blessed are the little children 
. . . for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” He 
also said, ““That which God hath joined to- 
gether . . .” Are the little ones being brought 
to Him? Are men and women being joined to- 
gether as God intended them to be? 

Somehow, I have faith that Northern Bap- 
tists will help my dream come true. 





CAN YOU IDENTIFY THIS PICTURE? 


Missions will give a year’s subscription to the first three persons who send in a 
correct identification of this photograph. If a winner is already a subscriber, 
his or her subscription will be extended for another year, or it will be assigned 
on request to a friend. Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 


The date when the 
magazine arrives 
and the date of 
the postmark on 
the return en- 
velope are deter- 
mining factors. 





Contestants when 
sending in identi- 
fications should 
indicate the pre- 
cise date when the 
magazine is re- 
ceived, 


The above picture has been taken from the files of used cuts in MISSIONS’ office. Can you 
identify it by telling where the photograph was taken and what was the occasion? 


Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


For the correct title to the picture in the March contest and prize winners, see page 317 
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Captured By Pirates 


On their way from Shanghai to Chefoo for the spring term 
of the China Inland Mission School, 70 American children 
were captured and held for nine days by Chinese pirates 


Notre.—Associated Press despatches in Feb- 
ruary reported the capture by Chinese pirates of 
a ship carrying 70 American children with five 
adult escorts on their way from Shanghai to 
Chefoo to resume school for the spring term. 

After being held nine days, during which the 
ship’s course was turned south toward Swatow 
instead of north toward Chefoo, rescue was 
brought about by an airplane, but only after a 
faithful Russian guard, Ivan Tikhominoff, had 
lost his life in fighting against overwhelming odds 
to protect his young charges. 

Upon return of the ship to Shanghai, The 
North China Herald offered prizes for the three 
best accounts of the adventure written by the 
children. The following narrative was awarded 
jirst prize. It was written by June Hagen, who 
1s 12 years old. — Ep. 


ANG! bang! bang! 
The three in our cabin sat up on our 
beds and gazed at each other. Just at that 
moment a girl dashed into our bedroom and 
gasped—‘“‘Men with revolvers—they’re shoot- 
ing—on deck. They have captured Weller.” 

We rushed into the hall joining the dining 
saloon and looking down it, we saw the captain 
and the officers holding up their hands with 
Chinese men pointing revolvers at them. 

The pirates were shouting very loudly. I must 
say I was frightened. We huddled in the end of 
the hall and talked. Suddenly we heard foot- 
steps and at once we started to our feet and held 
up our hands. Captain Smart came up with a 
pirate. He told us to keep calm while he counted 
us to see if any were missing. The pirate came 
right in between my friend and me. His filthy 
clothes touched my hands and my friend’s face! 
Ugh! I noticed that his foot was covered with 
blood. 

We had a bad night. I had slept in four places. 
Once I lay down in between a tin can and the 
wash basin. There were six of us in one cabin 
with only two bunks. 


The next morning we awoke to find the pirates 
quiet. When we went in for breakfast they were 
sitting in a corner talking. There was a young 
one, who had no wrinkles on his brow, and he 
was the one I thought looked more cruel than 
the others. 

After we had had breakfast the chief steward 
came up to us and said: “Have you finished 
breakfast?.Go back to your cabin!’ He was a 
good nurse! 

_ I was very much afraid that they would take 
my watch. So I hid it over a door. 

Next day whilst at morning prayers, a ship’s 
officer came and said the pirates wanted our 
money. They said we would not be searched if 
we gave our word to give all. We six girls gave 
$109. The pirates in return brought us big 
oranges which they had taken from the cargo 
in the hold. 

When the time came for them to leave we all 
crowded in one cabin. Soon firing began. The 
pirates were trying to capture a junk. Suddenly 
we heard a humming noise like an approach- 
ing aeroplane. 

We all gasped. Surely it was the end. The 
pirates were getting off. All were very excited 
and threatening while the captain tried to quiet 
them. 

After they were gone we all went on deck for a 
“‘breather.”’ The boys were tearing around look- 
ing for souvenirs and then the chief’s pullover 
was found—thus began a scramble!! The 
aeroplane came back and we cheered while the 
captain signalled for a doctor. A ship’s boat was 
sent to fetch the crew and the Ist officer and 
Sparks, who had been taken ashore and then 
left behind. 

Then safe and sound we headed for Hong- 
kong, heroes and heroines!! 

There is one thing I am certain of. That is, 
“T know we had a worse time than the boys!”’— 
June Hagen. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Rev. J. P. Ruiz, whose adven- 
turous evangelistic tour of Mexico 
was reported in the February issue 
(see pages 83-86) , upon returning 
to Indiana Harbor, Indiana, re- 
ceived a call to the pastorate of 
the Baptist church in Puebla, 
Mexico. He accepted it and is now 
on his new field. 


According to reports from 
Manchukuo (formerly Manchu- 
ria) ,a colony of Russian Baptists, 
largely exiles or refugees from 
Soviet Russia, are living in Harbin. 
They have organized a Baptist 
church with Rev. V. M. Leontyeff 
as pastor and are hoping with 
financial assistance from other 
countries to erect a church edifice. 


The mud walls of the Kikongo 
dispensary, Belgian Congo, are not 
able to stand up during the rains. 
After each storm whole sections 
must be replaced. Mrs. C. E. 
Smith reports that after a recent 
storm the ward for sleeping sick- 
ness patients collapsed. Great was 
the excitement. Some day the mis- 
sionaries hope to have permanent 
buildings, but until that time mud 
must continue to replace mud. 
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Total church membership on 
the Tura field in Assam is 15,241, 
with the addition of 698 this past 
year. There are 22 main churches 
with 331 branch churches. Of 
these, 13 are supporting full-time 
pastors, in addition to a general 
evangelist among the Kacharis. 
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Schools and public welfare 
agencies in Haiti have been slow 
in furnishing information to young 
people concerning the develop- 
ment and care of the human body. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


The Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Baptist Mission in Cap 
Haiten has been holding a series 
of meetings addressed by the head 
physician in the Government Hos- 
pital on diseases and sanitation. 
At a recent meeting the hall was 
filled and the young people thrilled 
as the doctor told about malaria. 
Subjects planned for subsequent 
meetings include Alcoholism, Tu- 
berculosis, and other tropical and 
social diseases. 


The Baptist Movement in Ru- 
mania is steadily growing. Statis- 
tics at the close of 1934 are ex- 
tremely interesting. Church mem- 
bership advanced during the year 





Missionary Oddities 
Number 10 
Tuey Kept tue Ducks 


T OUR Christmas celebra- 
tion the Burmese children 
were such fun to watch. They 
got such a lot of pleasure from 
their simple gifts. During the 
distribution of the presents, 
several Indian children arrived 
with garlands and fruit. They 
remained to play and all had a 
glorious time. 

We received many unusual 
gifts this year, including a 
whole stem of bananas, a wee 
chicken, two live ducks and a 
ten-year-old Indian boy. 

We kept the ducks, shared 
the fruit, and returned the boy 
with thanks—Muriel Smith, 
Rangoon, Burma. 














from 52,477 to 58,480, an increase 
of over 10%. Proportionate in- 
crease in Sunday school member- 
ship is still greater. The work of 
the Theological Seminary, sup- 
ported by the Southern Baptist 
Convention, is prospering. 
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Three years ago the Baptist 
church of Medo, Minnesota, 
closed its doors and discontinued 
services. In January, 1934, Rev. 
C. H. Bolvig, colporter missionary 
in Minnesota, visited the church 
and immediately got busy. After 
numerous calls and meetings he 
reorganized the Sunday School. 
During the summer a theological 
student was sent to the field and 
under his ministry nine were con- 
verted, four of whom were teach- 
ers. The colporter’s own pastor, 
Rev. John Lenning, is now holding 
preaching services there every 
other Sunday evening while his 
son speaks on the alternating Sun- 
day mornings. Thus a dead church 
has been revived. 
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The Moanza Boarding School, 
Belgian Congo, is gaining in popu- 
larity. Last year all records were 
broken, for 103 new boys and girls 
applied for admission. Many had 
to be sent back to the villages, for 
with the limitations in equipment 
they could not be cared for. 


Superintendent Thra Saw Ba, 
of the Nichols Sgaw Karen High 
School, Bassein, Burma, reports 
increased enrolment. “New days 
require new methods,” he writes, 
“and we are adjusting ourselves as 
best we can. Our enrolment is 620 
this year as against 512 last year. 
We are exceedingly happy to have 
Chit Maung (See Misstons, Octo- 
ber, 1934, page 466) back with us.” 
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by Automobile 
Among the 


Indians 


By FRANK R. SOUTHARD 


N OUR vacation tour my wife, son, daugh- 
ter and I left our home, with sketching 
outfit, clothes, food box, camp stove, two cots, 
a tent, and the front seat of the car cut so that 
it might be lowered and used as a bed. This trip 
eventually took us 10,000 miles across 22 states 
into Mexico. Among the places visited were the 
Baptist Indian mission fields in Oklahoma and 
Arizona. 

The Indian Baptist Association of Oklahoma 
was meeting a short distance from Anardarko. 
At the end of a rough road that eventually 
brought us to the big tent, we found great ex- 
citement as the Indians with their families 
gathered for the annual event. From everywhere 


A New York artist takes his family on an 
automobile tour of 10,000 miles into the 
Southwest and into Mexico, where he visits 
Indian camp meetings, paints sketches of 
Indians, and by ancient custom becomes the 


great-grandfather of a three-day-old baby 





The artist at work sketching an old Indian 
at Anadarko. The man is 90 years old 


Indians were coming in anything that would — 


run on wheels. Many came on foot. 

By afternoon we found our little camp site. 
We were surprised at the hundreds of Indians 
encamped about us. At twilight everything was 
under way. The evening meeting was opened 
with splendid services. For their respective 
tribes and at the same time four interpreters 
translated the messages delivered by the speak- 
ers. Several Indian songs and hymns were sung. 

A most interesting event occurred at dawn 
the next day. An unusual stillness prevailed. 
With the starry heaven above and a vast pano- 
rama at his feet, a young Indian, in a voice dis- 
tinct, clear and ringing with sincerity, prayed at 
dawn. While he prayed, the tips of the sun’s 
rays shot upward, proclaiming morning! To us 
and hundreds of listening Indians, this was a 
beautiful, thrilling beginning of a new day. 


The camp was soon astir. At an enthusiastic 
meeting I was introduced to all these Indians. I 
greeted them from the platform. It was an ex- 
perience, as each sentence I uttered was trans- 
lated by all the interpreters to their respective 
tribes. It was a privilege to attend this Anadarko 
meeting. The presence of many missionaries was 
highly inspirational. 

If you want to meet a man who knows his 
Indians, meet Dr. Bruce Kinney, field secretary 
of Baptist Indian work. Eagerly and earnestly 
he talked about his boys and girls, with a story 
about each one. He showed me photographs of 
students of great promise, in school or college, 
each guided, encouraged and inspired by friends - 
at home and in school. These students are the 
results of Baptist missions. They will be the na- 
tive missionaries of the future. 
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Here is a perfect alibi that explains why the artist could not reach all points 
he had planned. This mud bath occurred on the road near Limon, Mexico. 
Every motorist knows just what this meant 


You and I, who live in our homes, enjoying 


family relationships, associating with friends 
daily, interested in large communities, can 
hardly appreciate the tremendous sacrifices 
these missionaries make, in sticking to these 
isolated fields. They persist because they count 
on every church member’s prayer, his interest, 
great or small. With this unseen audience back- 
ing them, they are inspired with buoyant energy 
to do many things. 





Ancient cliff dwellings, still inhabited by Indians, at 
Mesa Verde, Colorado 


The visit to Anadarko gave me opportunity to 
make many sketches. The last one I consider 
the most interesting. I had finished packing, 
ready to move on, when Mr. George Hunt, in- 
terpreter for the Rainy Mountain Kiowas, asked 
me to sketch his wife, Lillian Gombi Hunt. She 
is a daughter of the late Sain-toh-oolie, who, as a 
white baby, was captured in an Indian raid in 
Texas, 66 years ago. Brought up in Kiowa ways, 
language and religious superstition, she knew 
nothing of her origin or past until her story was 
pieced together after an extended investigation 
by Harry Strand, author of Historical Romances, 
published at Lawton, Oklahoma. The mystery 
was solved with the aid of the Kiowa calendar, 
now in the custody of an Indian. The calendar is 
written in sign language and contains the Kiowa 
Indian history dating from 1832. Just before her 
death Sain-toh-oolie professed Christianity and 
urged her family to follow the “Jesus Road.” 

Our vacation trail then took us from Okla- 
homa, down to southern New Mexico, the 
Mescalero Apache country, then across lava 
deserts to Albuquerque and Santa Fe, into the 
land of the Pueblo Indians, on up to Dulce and 
then to Mesa Verde, in southwestern Colorado. 

To get the complete story of the Indian (al- 
ways a misnomer; to the Indians, they are “The 
People’) it is best to see the Cliff Dwellings, 

(Continued on page 282) 
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INDIAN SKETCHES 
By Frank R. Southard 


Painted on the tour described on 
pages 278-279 
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ABOVE: Nora Tobah, a Kiowa In- 

dian woman at Saddle Mountain, 

Okla. She is of the Mongoloid ‘type 
with deep red-colored skin 


LEFT: Pliny Adams, an Indian Bap- 

tist evangelist and a prosperous farmer. 

A member of the Hopi tribe and a 

graduate of the Government school at 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
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BELOW: Wolf Cheer, better known 

as Rambler from long travels with 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Shows. Now 

living in Calumet, Okla., and doing his 
part in the mission 


LEFT: Indian babies are plentiful 
There is hardly a family without it 
baby. This young man is of the Wichit. 
tribe and was sketched by Mr. South 

ard at the Anadarko Association 








ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


TOP LEFT: Sharman Chaddlesone, 4 

fine type of Kiowa Indian, church deaj 

con, interpreter and inspiration 

Indians and missionaries at Saddl 
Mountain 


TOP CENTER: John Chaddleson4 

son of his father on the left, a brigh 

lad, interested in his education an 
full of promise 


TOP RIGHT: Lillian Goombi Hun 

a Kiowa woman whose mother was 

white woman captured by Indians 4 
a raid in Texas 66 years ago 
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BELOW: Mr. Southard’s etching of 
the Indian Baptist mission station at 
Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma, show- 
ing the lonely environment of the 
church and the missionary’s home 
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mute testimony of a past civilization, in the 
finger-like canyons at Mesa Verde. It is evident 
that these Cliff Dwellers sought these caves 
through fear; planted corn on the table lands 
above and got their water from the streams 
from the canyon beds below. 

After leaving Mesa Verde our next visit was 
at Keams Canyon where Rev. and Mrs. R. B. 
Teachout labor among the Navajos. They were 
absent on furlough. Then we traveled across a 
desert of sand to the Hopi villages, Polacca and 
Toreva, where we located four Baptist women 
missionaries, Misses Kirschke, Pack, Johnson 
and Stickler. 

The pagan Indians live on high mesas where 
they still practice age-old tribal ceremonies that 
are rooted in traditions and superstitions. The 
missionaries’ homes and those of the Christian 
Indians are on the desert floor near the mission 
chapels and are of modern construction. 
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Miss Kirschke took us to one home at Walpi, 
where we climbed ladders and saw Indian life 
with few touches of modern white civilization. 
In these houses are a few chairs but no beds. The 
Indians when resting, sit or recline on the floor. 
Fire is made in one corner, the smoke escaping 
through a hole in the roof. 

Here we found an Indian mother on the earth 


floor with a sheep skin as bed. Her three-day-old 


baby needed a name for government registra- 
tion. My wife, asked to suggest a name for the 
baby, named it after our daughter. Then we 
were informed that by Indian custom this would 
make my daughter its “grandmother.” There- 
upon I realized that this brought me into the 
relationship of “great-grandfather.” Our hearts 
are with that little Indian girl baby at Walpi. 
We hope good things for her future. The death 
rate of Indian children is pitifully large. We 
hope Shirley Jonree Preston will survive. 
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His Sermons Took Wings 
and I'lew Through the Air 


A Comanche Indian camp-meeting 
begins with a water famine and 
ends in a drenching rain-storm 
which blows the prize sermons 
of the missionary into the air 


N OLD-FASHIONED Indian camp-meeting 
is of peculiar interest because it pictures 
today the fast departing old Indian life 

of yesterday. Our Comanche camp-meeting was 
no exception. We approached the date scheduled 
for the meeting with some dread. Camp was to 
be pitched on church grounds. The fire hazard 
was great with the prairie grass parched from 
the long drought. The cistern had only a few 
inches of water in it, and water must be fur- 
nished for the campers. 

On Thursday night the camp was in order and 
the first service began. An Indian camp-meeting 
is a strenuous affair. Night services last till 


By HERVEY F. GILBERT 


about eleven o’clock. Early in the morning the 
older Indians conduct a “sun-rise prayer-meet- 
ing,’ which means a short night for sleep. At the 
first streaks of dawn. the “camp-caller” in a loud 
Comanche language rouses the sleepers, calling 
them to the early prayer service. The response 
is good but there are many nodding heads later 
in the day. Forenoon, afternoon, and night serv- 
ices are held with special services for young 
people and children. 

Before the night service, one of the deacons re- 
ported that the cistern would furnish no more 
water. In anticipation of that emergency the 
missionary had left three barrels at a farm. We 
filled these, put them into the trailer and brought 
them to the camp. Alas, in the morning we dis- 
covered that the barrels had not been thoroughly 
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These are the barrels that were filled with water 
that proved to be undrinkable 


cleaned. The water looked like thin milk. A sec- 
ond load was not much better, but after that the 
water was satisfactory and the Indian boys and 
the deacon’s car helped haul. 

The older Indian still feels that a camp-meet- 
ing is not a camp-meeting without beef. On this 
occasion an Indian had donated two steers. In a 
few hours the meat had been cut thin and was 
drying on poles before each tent. 

We are in a transition period. If a visitor at- 
tended the ten o’clock service in English and 
heard prayers, testimonies and songs with an 
Indian young woman at the piano, he would 
think that we were fully modernized. If he at- 
tended the eleven o’clock service he would see 
that the congregation had gradually taken color 
by the entrance of the older women with many 
colored shawls (blankets), and that many of 
those who had been coming in on the “men’s 
side” wore their hair in two braids. 

At the regular service an interpreter stands 
beside the pastor, and point by point interprets 
to the older Indians. One afternoon a visiting 
Kiowa deacon spoke. He spoke in Kiowa, his 
son interpreted into English, the Comanche 
interpreter took this English and put it into 
Comanche. Slow? Time is nothing. Wouldn’t 
most straight English sermons be more valuable 
if the preacher didn’t say so much but made 
what he said more impressive? The Comanche 
songs are led by some Christian worker who 
frequently cuts the last note of the stanza short 
in order to get a good start on the next stanza 
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while the congregation is finishing the first. The 
songs are melodious, beautiful and unique. 

At the close of each service an invitation is 
given those who should make a decision for the 
Jesus road to “take the chair.”” Some come for 
decision and confession. Long years have led to 
the custom of coming also for prayers, for ex- 
pression of grief for lost loved ones, for prayers 
for wayward children. Thus those who come are 
drawn closer to God and publicly express their 
religious longings and emotions. 

On Sunday morning we had our largest at- 
tendance. Long and earnestly the Christian 
workers exhorted, prayed and sang. At one 
o’clock we adjourned. By long custom Sunday 
noon marks the climax and all “let down” in 
exertion. . 

After the afternoon service we drove for bap- 
tism up Blue Beaver Creek where, not far from 
the rugged Wichita Mountains, its waters were 
still running. The baptismal service over, we 
noticed heavy clouds rolling up over the moun- 
tains. Long months of blistering drought had 
made us skeptical of returning rain. Showers 
within the last two weeks had scarcely given the 
thirsty ground a taste of water. 

We returned to camp and ate supper. The 
missionary’s wifz put her son to bed and turned 
out the lights. Service began in the church. 
Suddenly a strong and mighty wind swooped 
down from the mountains. The missionary 
looked out from the church in time to see his 
tent leave its moorings. He rushed out to see his 
boy in bed but the bed exposed to the open sky 
and the angry elements. The Indians hurried to 
help. In five minutes every article in the tent, 





The association tent at Anadarko, described in the 
preceding article by Mr. Southard 
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and the tent itself, were safely stored in the 
church before it began to rain. 

We must make an exception to the last sen- 
tence. For some years the missionary had car- 
ried in his suit-case a collection of his “‘choicest”’ 
sermons. As the suit-case was picked up it flew 
open. In an instant the air was fulf of sermons 
whirling off into the night like autumn leaves. 

Safely inside, we saw the rain begin to pour 
down and the wind renew itself. Indians ran to 
drive in their tent stakes and rescue their bed- 
ding. Soon all the tents were deserted, and the 
campers, wet and with wet bedding, were safe 
inside the church and community-house. The 
missionary’s wife parcelled out dry blankets. 
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By midnight we were all asleep—each family 
in its chosen corner. 

Now it may be thought that the missionary 
and his family felt greatly distressed at their 
plight. The fact was that we had camped nearly 
all summer at various points and meetings, and 
that Providence should take down our tent at 
the last meeting we reckoned a thing to be thank- 
ful for. 

The next morning we picked up here and 
there and afar, remnants of the scattered ser- 
mons. We loaded our belongings on the trailer 
and returned home. That afternoon, with no 
regret, the missionary stored the tent till the 
next season of camp-meetings. 





It’s Hard on the Ducks 


A description of China’s Dragon Boat Festival that 
combines cruel water sport with an ancient custom 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


HE pageantry of the East is not confined to 

travel propaganda. Recently we were spec- 
tators of a barbaric display that made previous 
glimpses of Old China become dull and prosaic. 
It was the Dragon Boat Festival! 

Suifu is the one place in all China where geo- 
graphical conditions are best suited to this festi- 
val. The Min River with its clear, blue water 
jouts the turbid flow of the Golden Sands River 
at Suifu, and the two rivers combine to flow 
toward Shanghai as the mighty Yangtze. To 
visualize this scene you must think of a huge Y 
with the Min River as one arm and the Golden 
Sands River the other. Between the two arms is 
Suifu. Add to the Y semi-tropical vegetation, a 
radiant day at its best, high hills in the back- 


ground, and you have the setting for the Suifu 
Dragon Boat Festival. 

The spectators gather where the two rivers 
converge. The wealthier people embark in boats, 
while the less fortunate crowd the banks of both 
rivers. 

The attention of all is focused on the dragon 
boats. These boats are large and narrow, re- 
sembling Indian war canoes. The boat prows are 
shaped to resemble the heads of dragons. The 
sterns are also carved in grotesque shapes. The 
boats are manned by 15 to 30 men. The paddlers 
kneel side by side in the bottom of the boats. 
When viewed from a short distance away, the 
men seem to be riding in a dragon, for the sides 
of the boats are so low in the water that almost 
nothing is visible except the men and the head 
and tail of the dragon. In addition to the pad- 
dlers each boat has four coxswains and a helms- 
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man. One coxswain stands at the prow and gives 
directions to the crew by means of a fan. His fan 
gives orders for the direction and speed of the 
boat. In the center of the boat are three men 
who time the strokes. One man strikes a gong, 
one beats a drum, and one keeps time with flags. 

Contrary to public belief the boats are not 
built for the purpose of racing, except in so far as 
racing is involved in the pursuit of their prey. 
The objective of the boats is to catch ducks 
which are released from the boats of the spec- 
tators. The ducks have their wings cruelly tied 
while their feet are left free. All things consid- 
ered, the ducks have a fighting chance to get 
away. The swift current of the water combined 
with underwater swimming and diving give the 
ducks an opportunity to elude the dragon boats. 
Sometimes men instead of ducks are the victims 
of this festival. Not all in the dragon boats are 
able to swim. When a boat turns over in a whirl- 
pool only the swimmers survive. 

A typical five minutes of this festival would be 
as follows. A sudden popping of firecrackers is 
followed by the soaring dive of a duck thrown 
high into the air. Loud cries from the coxswains 
of the dragon boats pierce the air, followed by 
the rhythmic beating of drums and gongs setting 
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the strokes of the paddlers as the boats race 
toward the duck. Men from the nearest boat dive 
into the swirling water after the duck. The duck 
also dives and by staying submerged eludes the 
pursuers. Men from the next boat dive and this 
time the duck is captured. The fortunate man is 
given a strip of red cloth which he hangs about 
his neck. The duck is tied to the head of the 
dragon. The boats then wait for another popping 
of firecrackers which will signalize the release of 
another duck. At the end of the day prizes are 
given to the boats and men capturing the largest 
number of ducks. 

In connection with the Dragon Boat Festival 
there is a custom which reminds one of the Old 
Testament story of the Passover. Many Chinese 
fasten the foliage of medicinal plants over their 
doorways on this day in the belief that during 
the year to come the Angel of Death will not visit 
them. This custom arises out of a story of ancient 
times when a prince who was going to destroy a 
city said he would save a few of his friends if 
they would put the leaves of a certain plant over 
the doors of their homes. This was done and the 
lives of these friends were saved. Ever since that 
time many Chinese put leaves over their door- 
ways on the night of the Dragon Boat Festival. 





A Scene on the Yangtze River in West China 
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* PERSONALITIES -* 





OWEN C. BROWN 
He was hit by a fast 
automobile 


JOHN F. CADY 
From Franklin College 
to Judson College 


Longest in Service on the Foreign Board 


AFTER MORE THAN 20 YEARS’ CONTINUOUS SERVICE, 
on the Foreign Board, Mr. Orrin R. Judd pre- 
sented his resignation at the March meeting in order 
to accept appointment by President A. A. Shaw as 
Chairman of the new Budget Research Committee. 
The other two members are E. H. Rhoades, Jr., and 
Prof. Glenn B. Ewell. Mr. Judd holds the record of 
the longest continuous service on the Board. He was 
first appointed at the Northern Baptist Convention 
in 1910 at Chicago. For the past nine years he has 
also served as Treasurer of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. He will be greatly missed on the Foreign 
Board which he has served in various capacities as 
Vice-Chairman of the Board, as Chairman of its 
Finance Committee and of its Committee on Vacan- 
cies. His long experience as Vice-President of the 
Irving Trust Company in charge of its Trust De- 
partment enabled him to be of invaluable assistance 
in the Board’s financial affairs. A man of winsome 
personality, sound judgment and thorough sympathy 
with all our denominational enterprises, he is admir- 
ably fitted for the task of budget research, which 
financial conditions of today have made imperative. 


From Franklin College to Judson College 


For SOME YEARS THE ForeIGN Boarp has been 
seeking a man to head the History Department at 
Judson College, Rangoon, Burma. Unusual equip- 
ment was necessary in order that he might be on a 
par with men in similar positions in the affiliated 
government University of Rangoon, who hold de- 
grees from Oxford and Cambridge Universities. In ap- 
pointing Prof. John F. Cady of Franklin College, 


JOSEPH C. ROBBINS 


ORRIN R. JUDD 
He will inspect all 
Baptist budgets 


He had a hard fight 
with pneumonia 


Indiana, to this position the Board feels that the 
right man has been found. He is a young man, a 
graduate of DePauw University, with a Master’s 
degree from the University of Cincinnati and a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. For the 
past three years Dr. Cady has been head of the De- 
partment of History at Franklin College. About 15 
years ago he decided to enter foreign missionary 
service after attending a Student Volunteer Confer- 
ence conducted by Sherwood Eddy at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. He taught at the University of Maine and at 
Marshall College in West Virginia before coming 
to Franklin. Three months ago Missions published 
an article “Why Abraham Lincoln Never Joined a 
Baptist Church.”’ (See Missions, February, 1935, 
page 78.) The author of that article is the new Pro- 
fessor of History at Judson College. 


They Were Very Seriously IIl 


SERIOUS ILLNESS INVADED THE RANKS Of Baptist 
leaders during the past winter, fortunately without 
fatal results. Dr. Owen C. Brown of the Publication 
Society has made splendid recovery from the terrible 
injuries he sustained in December when he was struck 
down by a speeding automobile in Camden, N. J. 
After a long siege in the hospital and many weeks 
on crutches, he has resumed full duties. 

Secretary J. C. Robbins of the Foreign Mission 
Society was confined to his home for more than six 
weeks with pneumonia. And now a surgical operation 
is necessary. During his illness a friend wrote 
that it seemed inconceivable that “big, strong, virile, 
active, vigorous, energetic Joe Robbins should be 
sick in bed.”’ His many friends at home and abroad 
will hope and pray for his complete recovery. 
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The Merry Month of May 
and a New Missionary Year 


T= month of May begins another denomina- 
tional year. Regardless of the outcome of the 
year just closed, which will not be known until 
May 5, a few comments about the new year are 
in order. 

Judging by the past, the same promotional 
effort and the same exhortative publicity will be 
needed to balance expected income with pro- 
jected expenditure. And then in the spring of 
1936 some entirely new plan, comparable to 
the ONE MORE DOLLAR, will be required 
as a climax. All of us know this. Why cannot we 
do something to make it unnecessary? 

Some years ago Missions published A LittLe 
ARGUMENT witH MyseE Fr. The logic of its four- 
fold proposition is as irrefutable now as it was 
then. If we are able during this new year to give 
and we decline to do so, we are casting a ballot 
in favor of the total cancellation of the world 
mission of Christianity. If we give less, except 
under dire economic necessity, we favor a reduc- 
tion in our Baptist world-wide ministry propor- 
tionate to our diminished gifts. If we give only 
what we have heretofore given, we belong to 
the class who are content with things as they 
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are. The fourth proposition thus means that only 
by increasing our support do we approve an 
expansion of the redeeming ministry of Christ 
into wider areas of human life and relationships. 

The beginning of this new missionary year 
is precisely the time for us to face this four-fold 
argument with ourselves. We should decide 
Now that we will make unnecessary next spring 
much of the promotional energy that has always 
had to be spent at that time of year. 


Mother’s Day: 
Sentiment or Service? 


O make Mother’s Day, Sunday, May 12, 

worth while, its observance should be lifted 
above ephemeral sentimentality. It should be 
linked with some vital service for the welfare of 
other mothers. Mere sentiment is easy and inex- 
pensive. Practical service, because it is costly, 
gives to sentiment enduring significance. 

Many communities stress the need of saving 
the lives of mothers who die needlessly every 
year in childbirth. Others urge help to mothers 
in economic distress because the family bread- 
winners are out of work or have died. “More im- 
portant than honoring mothers,” says Advance, 
“is the business of keeping mothers alive to be 
honored.”’ In his Mother’s Day Proclamation, 
President Roosevelt urged that “we do all we 
can through our churches, fraternal and welfare 
agencies for the relief of mothers who may be in 
need of the necessities of life.”’ 

In addition to such practical application of a 
worthy sentiment, the followers of Christ can 
and should go a step further. They should 
remember that there are mothers on mission 
fields. Some years ago a book Mother India was 
so widely read as to have required 28 editions. 
From its introduction we quote the following: 


With a single blow of his cutlass the priest de- 
capitated a little goat. The blood gushed forth on the 
pavement. Instantly a woman who had waited behind 
the priest, rushed forward on all fours to lap up the 
blood with her tongue in the hope of having a child. 
In this way from 150 to 250 goats are killed in this 
temple every day. The worshipers supply the goats. 


Thus there are spiritual as well as physical 
necessities in life. For the mothers on mission 
fields at home and abroad who lack both, our 
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women’s missionary societies through schools, 
hospitals, nurseries, and chapels bring healing 
to body and soul. To furnish support to their 
service would be for us an admirable way of 
giving practical expression to an otherwise 
merely sentimental observance of Mother’s Day. 


A Pastor’s Farewell Tribute 
to His High Calling 


ORE than 40 years ago a young man named 
Malcolm James MacLeod entered the min- 
istry of the Reformed Church in America. Last 
month he retired after a 25-year pastorate of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York and became Pastor Emeritus. 
In his farewell message to his congregation he 
paid a beautiful tribute to the work of the minis- 
try that will bring encouragement to every pas- 
tor in these distressing times. It should receive 
endorsement by every church member. 


During these 25 years I have found great joy in 
my work.'I have enjoyed my books, my friends, my 
parochial duties, my preaching. 

There are few joys like the joys of the Christian 
minister as he looks back upon his ministry. He has 
not very likely tasted fame, but his cup has over- 
flowed with real happiness. He may be poor, but has 
he not been striving to make others rich? Think of 
the joy of seeing a repentant wanderer trek home- 
ward from the far country and telling you that you 
have shown him the way home. That is an experi- 
ence that no Croesus ever knew in his palace of 
splendor. Think of the joy of being trusted, of win- 
ning people’s confidence, of touching other lives to 
some good purpose. 

I am extremely grateful to my Heavenly Father 
that He counted me faithful in putting me into the 
ministry. Today after 40 years, were I deciding my 
life work all over again, I would take the same step. 


Reduced to a single sentence, what Dr. MacLeod 
said is that the ministry is still the highest calling 
to which men may devote their lives. 


More Than 70 Million Listeners, 
and What Do They Hear? 


NE of the leading broadcasting systems, fol- 
lowing a nation-wide survey, reports that 
there are 25,551,569 radio receiving sets in 
21,455,799 homes in the United States. This is 
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more than twice the number of residence tele- 
phones. Total number of radio listeners over 10 
years of age is estimated at 70,804,137. A large 
field staff spent a year in investigation. They 
made 125,000 house-to-house interviews in 321 
communities covering cities, towns and farms in 
every state in the Union. 

Just what do 70 million Americans hear over 
their radios? All readers of Missions can deter- 
mine that for themselves. Editorial comment is 
unnecessary. However, a quotation from a 
recent sermon by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of 
Christ Methodist Church in New York, seems 
unusually appropriate. This is what he said: 


Modern science is being used to serve medieval 
magic. By means of the radio a Senator and a Priest 
can arouse a crusading spirit among the millions while 
their zeal may be as misguided and misinformed as 
that of Peter the Hermit in the Middle Ages. Our 
means of communication have given the masses the 
power to hear, but have not guaranteed them the 
power to think. Consequently we are increasingly 
liable to waves of destructive mob emotions. 


The recent crusade by the churches against 
indecent movies appears to be having results. 
We can again go to a moving picture theatre 
with reasonable expectation that there may be 
something decent and worth while to see. Per- 
haps the time is not far distant when the 
churches must take similar steps to safeguard 
the radio so that when we tune in there will 
be something constructive and worth while for 
us to hear. 


Editorial « Comment 


© The newly created General Council of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will hold its spring meeting 
in Chicago, April 24th. The chief item of business 
will likely be the report of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Action. (See Missions, January, 1935, 
page 42, and February, page 95.) Its report will be 
published in the June issue, to reach all subscribers 
about May 20th, thus allowing 30 days for consider- 
ation prior to its presentation at Colorado Springs. 


© The College Peace Poll conducted by The 
Literary Digest in February must bring great satis- 
faction to the 34 Baptists who served on the Con- 
vention Resolutions Committee at Rochester last 
May. In urging upon Baptists the non-invasion 
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pledge whereby they should never support their 
Government in sending an army across a foreign 
boundary to kill or destroy, these 34 Baptists took a 
step that to many seemed quite daring at that time. 
Their action has been overwhelmingly confirmed in 
this student poll. Out of a total of 109,190 votes 
received, 89,765 students or 82% declared they would 
not fight if the United States invaded another land. 
Only 19,425 or 18% voted that they would. It 
should be encouraging to the church to note that 
youth supports the declared conviction of a great 
religious body; it should be heartening to youth to 
learn that the church is moving steadily forward on 
the social and moral issues of our time. 


© To the long list of philanthropic organizations 
operating at a deficit must now be added the great 
General Education Board created by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller in 1902 as one of his principal founda- 
tions. Last year its expenditures exceeded income by 
$530,451. A significant change of policy is revealed in 
its annual report. Stating that the chief responsibility 
of education was “‘to prepare an individual to adjust 
himself satisfactorily to the world in which he lives,” 
the report says that general education fails to do this 
because “‘it does not provide the individual with an 
adequate understanding of the world about him.” 
For this reason the Board plans to direct its ac- 
tivities more intensively to the field of the secondary 
school and the junior college, ‘‘at the moment the 
most important in which the Board can operate and 
which most urgently requires fundamental reorgani- 
zation.” Is there a veiled reference here to weakness 
in character building which many religious leaders 
regard as a serious defect in the present American 
educational system? Since Mr. Rockefeller estab- 
lished this foundation, appropriations have totalled 
$232,610,322, of which $105,581,969 came from in- 
come and $127,028,353 from principal. Total assets 
now stand at $68,020,505. 


© It is good news that Dr. Robert R. Moton has 
reconsidered his decision to retire as President of 
Tuskeegee Institute. (See Missions, January, 1935, 
page 16.) His health has been restored and he will 
continue for some time longer to head this great 
institution and the cause it represents. The 11,000,000 
Negroes in the United States will rejoice that their 
“elder statesman”’ will still lead them in the battle 
against race prejudice. 


@.The death of Dr. Aristarco Fasulo in Rome on 
February 4th has removed a distinguished leader 
from the ranks of Italian Baptists. Hé was a brilliant 
preacher, an able editor, and a vigorous personality. 
He wrote the message for Baptist World Alliance 
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Sunday in 1934. (See Missions, February, 1934, page 
114.) He was a familiar figure at the World Congress 
in Toronto in 1928 and at Berlin last August. At the 
time of his death he was only 50 years old. Death was 
due to a cerebral hemorrhage on Sunday night. He 
had preached with his usual power at both services. 
For 21 years he had been pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Rome. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke conducted 
the funeral services. 


@ The Disciples denomination, in scheduling their 
world convention in Europe, is following in the foot- 
steps of Baptists. It is announced that the second 
World Congress of Disciples will be held in Leicester, 
England, August 6-11, 1935. Delegates are expected 
from 35 countries. Included in the program is a dis- 
cussion of Christian unity, a subject which Baptists 
at Berlin last summer considered largely from the 
point of view of its difficulties. Perhaps the Disciples 
will find ways whereby some of the difficulties may 
be overcome. 


58 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 21 


Tue AsipinG BoorLeGGER 


OW often it was said that repeal of prohibition 
would drive the bootlegger out of business. See 
what is happening. 

In New York 31 people died in February and many 
others had a terrific fight for their lives as a result of 
drinking poisonous bootleg liquor. What a howl the 
wets would have raised if this had occurred in 
prohibition times. 

In New Jersey the Alcoholic Beverage Commis- 
sioner seems gravely concerned over the abiding 
bootlegger. He is urging more rigid enforcement of 
liquor laws and heavier penalties for violators. In his 
report on bootlegging, as quoted in The New York 
Times, he says: 


Constant complaint comes to us that the local 
police will do nothing; that the policeman on the 
beat knows what is going on; that the alleged 
violator is in “right”; that he won’t be touched 
because he has political influence; that the police 
won’t act because the word has been passed to 
them not to act. 


To drive out bootlegging the Commissioner has 
asked for 20 additional agents and an appropriation 
of $518,320 as compared with $387,280 for last year. 

This means an increase of 33% for the second year 
of repeal. 
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NEWS 





Gypsy Baptists 
in Bulgaria 


The only church erected and used 
exclusively by gypsies is the Bap- 
tist Church in Golinzi, Bulgaria. 
In this little village near the city 
of Lom on the Danube River, the 
gypsies are largely engaged as 
brick-makers. So the bricks used in 
building the church were made by 
the gypsies themselves. Two Ger- 
man Baptist laymen in the United 
States contributed $3,000 to finance 
its construction. The pastor, Rev. 
Georgi Stephanoff, and his family 
are full-blooded gypsies. 

There are gypsies in nearly all of 
the 16 Baptist churches in Bul- 
garia. 

At the London Conference on 
European Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, held by the Baptist World 
Alliance in 1920 (See Missions, 
November, 1920, page 594), re- 
sponsibility for evangelistic min- 
istry among the gypsies in Bulgaria 
was assigned to the German Bap- 
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Courtesy, The Baptist Herald 
A group of Gypsy Baptists in Bulgaria, 
and above them the only exclusively 
Gypsy Baptist church in the world, 
located at Golinzi, Bulgaria 


tists of the United States. Thef 
have been maintaining this work 
ever since. 








The gypsies are a neglected and 
degraded people with strong tribal 
traditions. They are bound by 
superstition and are given to lying, 
stealing and fortune-telling. They 
use their own language. Religiously 
they are at least nominally con- 
nected with the Greek Orthodox 
Catholic Church, or they are Mo- 
hammedans. In many respects they 


-resemble those non-caste untouch- 


ables among the Telugus in India, 
where Missionary John E. Clough 
had such phenomenal success. 


The Radio 
Comes to China 


Did you know that we have a 


! Christian broadcasting radio sta- 


tion in Shanghai, China, financed 
and managed entirely by Chinese 
Christian business men? Among 
them is one radio expert, another a 
maker of scientific instruments, 
and a Chinese Baptist who was 
trained in the University of Chi- 
cago and in other technical insti- 
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tutes in America. Every day for 
eight hours a Christian program 
is broadcast, mostly in Chinese. 
There are home betterment talks, 
sermons, personal testimony, mu- 
sic, health talks by doctors, family 
prayers, and other features. The 
program manager, a graduate of 
our University of Shanghai, has 
some interesting letters, even 


from people who are not Christians, 
thanking the association for this 
religious program. It is estimated 
that there are over 200,000 radio 
sets in Shanghai, besides many 
othersinnearby cities like Hangkow, 
Ningpo, Soochow, etc. Just think 
of being able to preach to a million 
people in China at once!—Henry 
Huizinga, Shanghai, East China. 





The Approaching Telugu Centennial 


Missionaries in South India in annual conference 
plan to celebrate in December of this year the 
centennial of American Baptist missions in India 


Reported by PEARL J. LONGLEY 


HE annual South India Mis- 

sion Conference was held in On- 
gole, Dec. 27 to Jan 4. The con- 
ference motto happened to be also 
the text of Rev. C. Unruh’s open- 
ing devotional message, “Speak 
to the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” In response to that 
summons much time was spent in 
planning for the celebration of the 
Telugu Mission Centennial to take 
place in December, 1935, and 
January, 1936. The Indian Chris- 
tians are looking forward to this 
and are planning great things. Our 
veteran pastor, P. Abraham, is to 
tour the fields and visit the churches 
to inspire them to greater con- 
secration and giving. It is hoped 
that a large Centenary Fund will 
be raised. 

So we voted that the first and 
most important project to be set 
before our home churches is the 
challenge of the present oppor- 
tunity in the Telugu Mission. At 
the threshold of a new century the 
Indian Church is facing the in- 
gathering of a great multitude. At 
the same time the burden of more 
adequately shepherding her own 
illiterate village people becomes 
more pressing. 

Through every session of the 
Conference we felt the Spirit of 


God urging us to go forward. Many 
had come with a feeling of bewil- 
derment and uncertainty. We 
feared that the crisis at home 
might mean more drastic cuts 
and further retrenchment, yet we 
longed for a deeper experience of 
Christ in our lives so that we might 
be able to meet the discourage- 
ments and seeming defeats with 
clearer vision and greater wisdom. 
The first three afternoon and 
evening meetings were held in 
joint session with the Telugu 
Baptist Convention. The evening 
meetings were devotional and were 
led by Rev. Dixon Smith of the 
Canadian Baptist Mission. We 
were made very humble by reports 
from the fields where the caste 
people are beginning to come in 
great numbers. They will be look- 
ing at us as Christ’s emissaries. 
If they are to see Him in us, we 
need to be faithful to the task. 
We were happy to welcome back 
from furlough the Unruhs, Sten- 
gers, Rowlands, Longleys, Dr. 
Lena Benjamin and Miss Olive 
Jones. We were sorry to bid fare- 
well to Prof. and Mrs. Martin and 
to Miss Dessa, who have given so 
many years of loyal service. Rev. 
P. S. Curtis and family of Vinu- 
konda, Rev. L. C. Smith and family 
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of Nellore, Miss Lena Keans of 
Narsaravupet and Mr. Fred Chris- 
tensen of Mahbubnagar all leave 
us this year for furlough. 

Our vacant stations, cut appro- 
priations and the call for retrench- 
ment presented a big problem. 
Already there has been property 
sold to the value of over 60,000 
rupees. A message from the Board 
urged us to sell the mission bunga- 
low in Secunderabad and close the 
station. Could we sell more prop- 
erty and still be true to our con- 
viction that God was speaking to 
us and telling us to go forward? 
After days of prayer and discussion 
the certainty gripped us that we 
could not further retrench. Then 
came the question of how to care 
for the stations now vacant. In 
line with our policy of gradually 
putting more responsibility on the 
Indian brethren, every station 
was definitely cared for. Several 
missionaries are remaining a year 
longer on the field and seven have 
the care of two stations éach. 

We gladly welcomed a request 
from the Telugu Baptist Conven- 
tion for a Joint Council. We voted 
to formulate plans for the creation 
of such a Council. This will mean 
that the Telugu churches will 
assume more. of the burden of 
finance, administration and spirit- 
ual leadership. 

You of the home churches who 
still believe in the Great Commission, 
who have stood back of your mis- 
sionaries for a century, will you not 
send us reenforcements to help us 
carry the gospel to the caste 
people among whom there are 
many signs of the stirring of the 
Spirit? 


Nearly 1,000 Babies 
in the Capiz Hospital 


Nearly 1,000 babies were born in 
1934 in the Emmanuel Hospital 
of Capiz, Philippine Islands, accord- 
ing tothe annual report of Dr. F. W. 
Meyer. There were 881 obstetrical 
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cases, and 376 operations in the 
surgical department. The report 
records further that 1,463 patients 
were treated, divided as follows: 
men, 495; women, 428; and chil- 
dren under 14 years, 540. About 
one-third of the entire hospital 
service was for charity patients. 
Almost 85 per cent. of patients came 
from the poorer classes of the 
community. Dr. F. W. Meyer, in 
charge of the Emmanuel Hospital 
for 15 years, was temporarily 


transferred to the Iloilo Hospital 
last year during the furlough of its 
Dr. Henry S. Waters. During his 
absence the Capiz Hospital was 
well managed by a young Filipino 
doctor, Pedro Alcantara. At the 
nurses’ training school under the 
direction of Miss Jennie C. Adams, 
R.N., eight nurses were graduated 
and eleven new candidates en- 
rolled. Total enrolment is 22. The 
school is kept up to the standard of 
government requirements. 





From a House Near the Erie Railroad 


The story of a successful missionary 
enterprise among the Italian people 
in New Jersey as told by their pastor 


By B. PASCALE 


ORE than 20 years ago a 
house in Silver Lake, N. J., 
near the Erie Railroad tracks, was 
used by the community as a 
chapel. Gradually the few Ameri- 
cans who lived in this section were 
replaced by Italian immigrants. 
Italian children attended the Sun- 
day school. Eventually the chapel 
became a Baptist mission and was 
supported by the Ist Baptist 
Church of Bloomfield, N. J., the 
New Jersey State Convention and 
the Home Mission Society. Aid 
was also furnished by the Italian 
Settlement Society. 

I was called to this work Sept. 
25, 1914, while still a student at 
the Italian Department of Colgate 
Seminary. On Nov. 21, 1914, the 
new chapel, costing $11,000, was 
dedicated. All activities were im- 
mediately undertaken. During 
these 20 years we have received 
270 members. The present mem- 
bership is 196, besides many ad- 
herents. As we grew in number 
and strength, we also grew toward 
self-support. On Nov. 28, 1928, 
the Bloomfield church transferred 
to us the entire property, “on 
assumption of full financial self- 


support to carry on the work.” 
These terms we gladly accepted 
and thus we began the year 
1929 as an organized, independent 
church. In fourteen years we had 
grown out of a mission church 
into a missionary church. The 
Home Mission Society, recognizing 
that our church was the First 
Italian Baptist Church in the 
Northern Baptist Convention to 
attain self-support, presented us 
with a silver cup at the 100th 
Anniversary of the New Jersey 
Baptist Convention, held in Atlan- 
tic City, October 30, 1929. 

During the six years we have 
tripled the value of the property. 
We have erected a playground on 
which thousands of children have 
spent time profitably. We have 
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‘erected a community house with a 
gymnasium, boys’ clubroom, li- 
brary, a free dental clinic, lockers, 
showers, swimming pool, bowling 
alleys and trade school rooms, to 
meet the social needs of the entire 
community. 

This initiative came from my 
church. It was built by their vol- 
untary labor, helped by the entire 
community and aid of good friends. 
It is being carried on by voluntary 
leaders. We not only became 
self-supporting as a church but 
have set our playground and the 
Friendly House upon a self-sup- 
porting basis. We have built our 
agencies like a table with four legs 
—they stand up! 

We save from one-half to three- 
fourths by either securing material 
and labor free, or by buying it at 
cost. Here are two examples of this 
which occurred recently. We had 
a wire fence that needed to be 
painted. As soon as we spoke about 
it someone furnished the paint and 
others the labor, and the work was 
done free of cost. We installed an 
oil. burner in the church. We se- 
cured prices for its cost which was 
about $300. Hunting around we 
found that someone had an oil 
tank and gave it to us, another 
gave us some fire-bricks and with 
the amount of $145—which was 
subscribed at two services—we 
were able to set it going, com- 
pleted by voluntary labor. Thus 
contributions to the church are not 
only in cash, but also in materials 
and labor, and this enables us to 
carry on. 


A Two Months’ Tour 
in Belgian Congo 


For two months we have been 
visiting among the 12 church 
centers in this vast Moanza field. 
How would you like to start out 
at 3:30 a.m. in the blackest of 
African nights, say good-bye to 
your family, and step into a native 
kipoy carried by four men? The 
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first man carried a little kerosene 
lantern to enable him to see the 
crooked path. 

As we got over the first hill the 
carriers began their native songs 
and yells, shaking the rattles tied 
to their legs. They claim that the 
rattles give them strength and 
that they also scare away any wild 
animals that may be lurking in the 
tall grass or sleeping in the dense 
forests. Of one thing I’m certain. 
If those rattles will keep away 
leopards and wild elephants, I can 
certainly endure the sound. After 
daybreak there were many things 
en route to absorb one’s interest. 
Steep hills, deep ravines, gushing 
streams, beautiful waterfalls, dense 
forests and jungles, great stretches 
of wild pineapple, and other things 
of rare beauty and wonder follow 
one upon another. Ofttimes we saw 
fresh elephant tracks. Again and 
again we heard the awful cry of a 
leopard. 

The recent rains had been ter- 
rific. Often we crossed bridges 
which were completely submerged, 
while in other places the bridges 
had been swept away. It takes 
native skill to carry a white man 
across a stream on a bridge con- 
sisting of two poles! 

In my baggage I carried a small 
graphophone. Thousands and thou- 
sands had never seen nor heard 
sounds such as~came from the 
“‘wonder-box of the white man.” 
Chiefs took front seats that they 
might hear it all. When the time 
came for testimony, what a chal- 
lenge it was to preach to these 
humble but sincere folk. At the 
close of each meeting some would 
stand and ask to know more of 
“the Way.” In other places, where 
preaching had been done in other 
years, there were Christians in 
large numbers. During our tour 
2,081 candidates were examined for 
baptism. Of these only 418 were 
accepted. The rest were told to 
continue to study and to learn to 


live better. More than 7,500 are 
going through a period of proba- 
tion. To crown the adventure, 
at one church center six days out 
from Moanza, we performed three 
Christian weddings, the first ever 
performed in that section.—H. A. 
Sodergren, Moanza, Belgian Congo. 


Cheyenne Indians 
Now Have the New Testament 


After more than 40 years of 
ministry to the Cheyenne Indians 
of Montana and Oklahoma, Dr. 
Rodolphe Petter of the American 
Bible Society completed the trans- 
lation of the entire New Testa- 
ment in the language spoken by 
these tribes. Beginning with a 
language as yet unwritten, Dr. 
Petter had to produce first an 
English-Cheyenne dictionary, then 
a grammar, then the translation of 
selected portions of the Old and 
New Testaments, and now finally 
the complete New Testament. A 
reproduction of Acts 2:1-4 in the 
Cheyenne language appears below. 

The publication of this New 
Testament brings the total number 
of languages in which the entire 
New Testament has appeared up 
to 199, while the grand total of 
languages in which Scripture trans- 
lation has occurred is now 954. 
Through the efforts of the Bible 
societies and the missionary forces, 
Scripture translation is so contin- 
uously going on that a new lan- 
guage of dialect is added on an 
average of once every five weeks. 
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From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Chartrand of 
Burma, a daughter, February 20. 
To Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Smith of 
Belgian Congo, a son, March 1. 


SAILED 
Dr. Dorothy Kinney, from New York, 
March 8, on the S.S. Berengaria, to 
Southampton en route for Assam. 
Rev. F. N. Smith, from San Francisco, 
on the S.S. President Lincoln, 
March 8, for West China. 


ARRIVED 
Miss Ethel Cronkite of Balasore, Ben- 
gal-Orissa, in New York, Feb. 27. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Kitchen and three 
children of Bhimpore, Bengal-Orissa, 
in New York, February 27. 


MARRIED 
Miss Eva Cummins and William L. 
Keyser in Mandalay, Burma, Feb- 
ruary 14. 


APPOINTED 
John F, Cady, Ph.D., on March 12, 
to Judson College, Rangoon, Burma. 
Geneva Dye, M.D., on March 12, to 
Swatow, South China. 


DIED 


Mrs. E. H. Jones, retired missionary 
of Japan, March 2 in Pasadena, Cal. 

Dr. H. H. Tilbe, retired missionary of 
Burma, March 4 in Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. David Downie, retired mission- 
ary of South India, March 14 in 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. R. Fred Chambers, of Jorhat, 
Assam, March 16 in Assam. 
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A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


Would you like to win a cash prize of $10, or $5 or $2.50, or an 
important new book, or a year’s subscription to Missions? 


Missions announces a new prize contest, open to all paid subscribers now on the sub- 
scription list or who become subscribers between now and July 31st. All you have to 
do is to write a short essay on any or all of the following three topics: 


1. Why I read Missions 
2. What I like in Missions 
3. What I would like in Missions 


Here are the prizes: For the best essays on each of the three topics, a first prize of $10, 
a second prize of $5, a third prize of $2.50, a fourth and fifth prize of an important 
new book, a sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth prize of a year’s subscription to 
Missions. 


READ CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS 


1. The contest begins April 1st and closes May 31st for all essays on the first topic, closes 
June 30th for all essays on the 2nd topic, and closes July 31st for all essays on the 3rd topic. 

2. All persons entering the contest must be Parp Susscripers. No person now receiving a 
complimentary subscription as a prize in the Question Box Contest, or the Picture Identifica- 
tion Contest, or through any other arrangement will be eligible. 

3. Persons now receiving complimentary subscriptions may enter the contest by remitting 
$1 for a year’s subscription. 

4. All new subscribers whose names are entered in the subscription records during the pe- 
riod of the contest will be eligible. Former subscribers who failed to renew will become eligi- 
ble upon receipt of renewal subscription. 

5. All essays must be limited to 300 words. No contribution exceeding 300 words, regard- 
less of its excellence, will be considered. ‘ 

6. Prize winners will be announced in the September issue for the first topic, in subsequent 
| issues for the other topics. 

7. Judges will be Dr. William A. Hill, Coe Hayne, H. R. Bowler, D. M. Albaugh, Mrs. 
Orrin R. Judd and Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. Their decisions will be final. 

8. All essays should be addressed to Misstons’ Prizz Contest, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
| York City. 


In making the awards, constructive 8,» SC well-stated reasons, etc., will count as 
much as high literary quality. Even if you do not regard yourself an able writer, that should 
not deter you from entering this contest. You may win one of the thirty prizes. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 





T WAS just before 
Thanksgiving Day last 
November. People I met 
were happy. On the whole it 
had been for them a good 
year. Winter’s stores were 
ample. Older folks were 
thinking of the day when all the children would come 
home again. The younger set had visions of a week- 
end vacation, social festivities and football. Even the 
traveler felt the thrill of the season, for he, too, was 
soon going home. 

But my poor sick friend! We had grown up in the 
same state far out on the western prairies. He had 
always been robust and well. Now he was waiting for 
the very last bit of sand to slip through the glass. He 
knew, and I knew, that this would be his last Thanks- 
giving Day. How should I meet him? What would he 
have to be thankful for? 

Fearing to disturb him I asked a servant to let me 
into the house through a side door. But from his 
couch in the cheerful living-room he had seen me 
approaching. With warmth, and his old smile playing 
on his wan features, he welcomed me. There was no 
word of complaint on his lips. Nor did there seem to 
be any sadness in his heart. Rather there was a 
genuine radiation of gratitude for long and rich 
years of living with wife and child and fellowman. 

Lying near him was a letter freshly addressed. He 
asked me to look at it. With bright eyes he told me 
that this very day he had made out a check and 
enclosed it in this envelope. 

Then came his story. Years ago he and his wife 
had set a definite amount as their life objective in 
Christian giving. The depression had come. Illness 
was upon him. Time was short and failure to reach 
goal seemed certain. But today, thanks be unto 
God, his prayer was answered and the goal of his life 
achieved. 

Then speaking softly he related how during the 
past summer when his great affliction was upon him, 





The Traveler 











By G. CLirForD CREss 


JOURNEY NUMBER 3—HIS LAST THANKSGIVING DAY 


word came that his father was dying and was calling 
for the son. He was too ill to take the long train ride. 
But he could fty like a bird! And so up into the blue 
he had mounted with wings as an eagle. With a pilot 
through the long night he had soared westward far 
beyond the mighty Mississippi. His father had 
recognized him and then had passed peacefully. The 
last filial duty done, the son flew back to his own 
home. And with part of his patrimony already 
available, his prayer was answered and his pledge 
completed. This was to be his great and final Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Suddenly the roar of the motor seemed to fade out 
in his memory and he was looking at something far 
away. It was time for me to go. In parting we spoke 
no word of the morrow. But we looked into each 
other’s eyes and understood. This would be our last 
meeting in the home that had sheltered and refreshed 
me so often. He had made his last gift to the Minis- 
ters and Missionaries Benefit Board. He had finished 
his giving that day! I left him smiling while I went 
away with an aching heart. 

Standing in front of his home, I looked far out 
across the blue waters of the ocean. There were no 
waves, only the long swells that run silently when 
the winds are still. Two voices were singing in my 
mind. One was a song of sadness at the thought that 
when I come again to his friendly house he would not 
be there. He would have crossed the bar and gone 
out into the mystic ocean of Life with the Pilot he 
knew so well. The other song was of gratitude that 
ours was a friendship that death could not destroy, 
gratitude that one who had generously shared his 
substance with our societies and boards would take 
Thanksgiving with him. ; 

As I write this meditation springtime is not far 
away. My friend is gone. He passed out soon after 
my little journey to his home. But he went out on 
the high tide of a worthy life victoriously ended, for 
he told me with a smile, ““Traveler, I have finished 
my giving with joy.” 
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In the Steps of the Master, by 
H. V. Morton, is a book that offers 
a good substitute for a visit to 
Palestine. The author is well 
known in England for his Search 
books—almost a dozen of them— 
through which he has led a host 
of readers through England, Scot- 
land and other parts of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Now this keen observer 
takes us into interesting out-of- 
the-way places in Palestine. 
Beginning at Jerusalem we go 
with him to the most sacred places 
such as the Holy Sepulcher, Geth- 
semane, the Mount of Olives. We 
explore the famous Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, go down into the 
underground quarries where Solo- 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publisher’s Announcements 


mon found the stones for his Tem- 
ple, and even wade through Jere- 
miah’s Tunnel by night. Leaving 
Jerusalem we journey to Bethany, 
to Jericho, the Dead Sea, the Jor- 
dan, later going to Samaria and 
north to the Sea of Galilee. The 
beautiful literary style and spirit 
of the book are illustrated in the 
following excerpt: 


The Lake of Galilee is, of all the 
places that I have seen, the one in 
which the Spirit of Christ is still pres- 
ent. There are no warring sects, no 
rival shrines; only lake water falling 
on black stones, the sun by day and 
the stars by night. Time has taken no 
revenge on the lakeside where Chris- 
tianity was born. It is even lovelier 








New Books You Will Want to Read 








THE SECRET OF 


VICTORIOUS LIVING 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


25 Sermons on Christianity Today. “Challenging, 


brilliant, vigorous and eloquent.” — Religious 
Book Ci 


THEIR RELIGION 
By A. J. Russell 


Whet religion meant in the lives of thirteen famous 
men. By the author of For Sinners Only. 


Sermons by the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 


LIFE AT ITS BEST By AVERY ALBERT SHAW 


Contents: A Rendezvous with Life, Not in Word, but in Power; Life in Four Dimensions; The Minister's 
Supreme Function; Creative Conflict; Life at Its Best; | Believe in Man, A Child of God, Mothers and 
Spiritual Heredity; A Religion That Lifts, For the Sake of Joy. $1.00 


THE PROPHET 


OF THE HEART 
By Frank Cairns 


The 1934 Warrack Lectures. “As practical as the 
multiplication table.’ — Charles R. Brown. $1.50 


PREFACE TO RELIGION 
By Bernard Iddings Bell 


An absorbing and unprejudiced outline of re- 
ligion with special emphasis on the present 
problems of the church. $1.75 











WHAT IS THIS CHRISTIANITY?............ by Edward S. Woods $2.00 
FINALLY: WITH PAUL TO THE END....... by John A. Hutton $2.50 
HAVE WE OUTGROWN RELIGION?....... by Charles R. Brown $1.50 
MORNING AND EVENING............... by J. D. Jones $2.00 
REALIOIIG THEOLOGY ...... ccc cccccccess by Walter M. Horton $2.00 
CATHOLICS, JEWS AND PROTESTANTS... .by Silcox and Fisher $92.50 
SADHU SUNDAR SINGH.................. by C. F. Andrews $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS . Publishers = New York 
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than imagination paints it. In the si- 
lence of night the little fishing-boats 
set off under the stars as they used to 
do when a Voice called from theashore: 
“Come ye after me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” 


Allusions to modern Palestinian 
life abound as for example: 


Suddenly we heard an extraordinary 
wild chanting in the valley below. It 
was a monotonous song, the same verse 
and tune repeated. Abdul said that it 
was a Bedouin wedding. About thirty 
horsemen suddenly appeared, gallop- 
ing and wheeling their horses and ut- 
tering blood-curdling cries. “The gen- 
tleman in front,” explained Abdul, “he 
marry a lady over there and he, with 
friends, go to carry her off.” 


The concluding chapter brings 
us again to Jerusalem at the most 
thrilling time of year. The Chris- 
tians are celebrating Easter. For 
the Jews it is Passover time, while 
the Moslems are observing the 
Feast of the grave of Moses. We 
see it all through the trained eyes 
of our guide. The Holy Week cere- 
monies of the various Christian 
sects are most elaborate. We share 
the Passover feast with a Jewish 
family on the outskirts of Jerusa- 
lem. We hear the Moslems chant 
their Hymn of Hate against the 
Jews. But of course the best part 
of being in Jerusalem at Easter is 
the privilege of going quietly to 
the places where Jesus spent his 
last hours on earth. 

This book deserves a wide read- 
ing. It combines sacred geogra- 
phy, ancient and modern history 
and the most moving events in 
historic Christianity in such a way 
as both to inform the mind and 
stir the soul. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
450 pages; $3.00.) 
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Religion Renounces War, by 
Watter W. Van Kirk, is one of 
the most hopeful books of the 
year. The militarists will find in 
it plenty of evidence, according to 
their definition of patriotism, that 
the churches of the United States 
are becoming increasingly unpatri- 
otic. It should make the militarists 
lie awake nights, not to plan an- 
other war or to invent new argu- 
ments for securing bigger military 
appropriations from Congress, but 
rather to devise means for check- 
ing the rising Christian sentiment 
against war. The book is a remark- 
able survey of what the denomi- 
nations have said and done about 
the war system, the traffic in ar- 
maments, and the rights of con- 
science. Dr. Van Kirk has read 
many a Northern Baptist Annual, 
for he quotes extensively from our 
Convention resolutions. However 
remote church unity in theological 
and ecclesiastical matters may still 
be, here is testimony that in rela- 
tion to war and peace the churches 
are developing an amazing unity. 
On the other hand, only the fu- 
ture can reveal whether the Chris- 
tian people, at the outbreak of 
another war involving American 
participation, will support what 
their churches have declared. And 
yet with an ever increasing num- 
ber of ministers declaring that 
they will never support war again, 
and with such bold pronounce- 
ments by church bodies that war is 
irreconcilable with loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, it seems inconceivable that 
this pacifistic sentiment and pur- 
pose will be repudiated. The book 
should prove to be one of the most 
valued reference books in the pas- 
tor’s library. (Willett, Clark & Co.; 
262 pages; $2.00.) 

The Jew and the World Fer- 
ment, by Bast. MATHEWS, is a re- 
markable, timely analysis of the 
Jewish situation of today. Packed 
into its 185 pages is an abundance 
of information dealing with the 
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series of books is in a class by itself. 


SERMONS FOR EVERYDAY 


LIVING 

by Albert W. Beaven 

President of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, and President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 
LEFT-HANDED FOLKS 

by William S. Abernethy 

Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

FOR TIMES OUT OF 


JOINT 


by Charles Lyon Seasholes 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE SIN OF BEING 


ORDINARY 


by Frank B. Fagerburg 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





JUDSON PRESS SERMONS 


Volumes of selected sermons by distinguished Baptist preachers who are 
commanding attention by an effective ministry in outstanding pastorates. 
We commend the reading and study of these sermons to every Baptist 
preacher. For unique themes, for homiletical suggestion, for variety of 
treatment, for freshness of statement and for aptness of illustration, this 


Cloth, $1.00 each 


Buy these timely, inspirational volumes for yourself, your pastor, or your 
friends. A set in every home would be a worthy asset to the library. These 
books may be procured at our Book Exhibit at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colorado, or from any of the addresses below. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
ORDER FROM 


313 W. Third St., Los Angeles NEAREST HOUSE 
Duty Extra in Canada 


REALITY IN RELIGION 

by John MacNeill 

Principal of the Theological Faculty of 
McMaster University, and President of 
the Baptist World Alliance. 

SAILS AND ANCHORS 

by Harold C. Phillips 

Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

TODAY’S JESUS 

by Carl Wallace Petty 

Late Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JESUS AND THE LIBERAL 
MIND 

by Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. 


Pastor of the Pullen Memorial Baptist 
Church, Raleigh, N. C. 


1107 McGee St., Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church St., Toronto 








Jewish cultural, racial and reli- 
gious heritage, the causes of the 
current anti-Semitism, the tragic 
dilemma faced by the young Jew, 
the origin, present status and pros- 
pect of the Zionist movement to 
Palestine, and the Christian ap- 
proach to the Jew. Some of the 
author’s facts are startling. There 
were only 4,500,000 Jews in the 
world at the time of Christ; today 
there are 16,000,000, of whom 4,- 
500,000 are in the United States 
and nearly half of them in New 
York City. Here less than 25% are 
still affiliated with the synagogue; 
200,000 have become Christian 
Scientists; the remaining 1,500,000 
are agnostics or atheists. It is a 
noteworthy contribution to an 
understanding of “one of the 
world’s worst problems.” (Friend- 
ship Press, $1.50.) 





Their Religion, by A. J. Rus- 
SELL, first published in England 
where it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, is now offered to the Amer- 
ican reading public as a religious 
biography of 12 famous men of 
history, Lincoln, Burns, Foch, 
Gladstone, Napoleon, Disraeli, 
Nelson, Dickens, Washington, 
Cromwell, Darwin and Shake- 
speare. To the 12 sketches the au- 
thor adds a final chapter on Jesus 
of Nazareth. The author has done 
much research and there are nu- 
merous quotations that preachers 
especially will find useful. In fact, 
a pastor who is hard put to think 
of a new series of sermons for Sun- 
day evenings could find plenty of 
material here. He might call his 
series, “What Religion Meant to 
Thirteen Men.” (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 352 pages; $2.00.) 
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The Value of Regularity 


From May until October in the 
life of a church the effects of regu- 
larity or its absence are very much 
in evidence. This applies to at- 
tendance at worship, to the routine 
tasks of the church, and to giving. 
Northern Baptists have made some 
progress in regularity and a change 
for the better is to be noted, for 
example, in the higher percentage 
of missionary receipts recorded for 
the early months of the denomina- 
tional year. However, there is still 
need to keep everlastingly at it. 
On the basis of figures from a large 
number of representative Baptist 
churches, 44% of the total mem- 
bership worship in the church with 
more or less frequency; of the 56% 
who do not attend church, 26% 
are non-resident members and the 
other 30% are not accounted for at 
all. As to financial records, 43% 
contribute in some degree to the 
local expense budget; 29% give to 
missions. In both cases these per- 
centages show a drop from figures 
current a few years ago. At that 
time about 51% of members con- 
tributed to current expense budg- 
ets and 31% to missions. Of course, 
many churches make a _ better 
showing than the average and they 
are invariably churches which have 
adopted either the Every Member 
Canvass, or some other systematic 
method of pledging and collecting. 

Financial wizards cannot change 
the situation in a church where 
more than half of the members 
contribute nothing for any religious 
purpose. It can be done only by 
patient persistence in cultivation. 
The Northern Baptist Convention 
has set the seal of its approval on 
the idea of obtaining from every 
church member, in advance of the 
beginning of a new denominational 
year, a definite pledge for the local 
expense budget and also one for 
missions, a proportional amount 
of the pledge to be paid weekly if 


possible and in any case not less 
often than monthly. 

Churches which over a term 
of years have held an Every 
Member Canvass, for which thor- 
ough preparation was made, have 
particular reason to be gratified 
when the month of May arrives. 


They Are Inseparable 


In a statement to the churches 
of New York City, the Metropoli- 
tan Baptist Board of Promotion 
emphasized the inseparable rela- 
tion of the local church and mis- 


sions. Giving full recognition to_ 


the economic problem, the Board is 
nevertheless of the opinion that in 
their work at home and abroad the 
churches have yielded too much 
ground to “Old Man Depression.” 
The statement goes on: 


We need to remind ourselves 
that Christ is the first and last hope 
of this confused and bewildered 
world, as truly now as He was in 
the beginning of the Christian 
mission. Nothing has happened in 
the cultural progress of the world 
that has out-moded Christ and His 
gospel or has made the church 
needless. The deep need of the 
world that called forth valiant and 
triumphant effort on the part of 
the first-century Christians to 
make known Christ and His gospel 
is with us now. Furthermore, the 
genius of Christianity is the same 
now as it was in the beginning, and 
has been down the centuries. The 
glory of the Christian Church is 
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still, as in other times, in the inner 
compelling urge, that has marked 
Christians when they have been at 
their best, to bring men face to 
face with Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord of all. 

The call, therefore, is to us to 
rise up with new purpose and with 
greater and tempered hopefulness 
to carry forward the Christian 
mission around the world. Unless 
our churches and individual fol- 
lowers of Christ are intimately 
bound up with the world-wide 
work of Christ, they will fail in 
their mission at the home base. 
Our Christ is a world Christ. As 
followers of Him we stand com- 
mitted to go with Him on His 
world mission as He summons men 
to repentance, to confession and 
personal allegiance to Him. 


The Right-Hand Side 
of the Duplex Envelope 


In a Baptist church in New 
England there is a layman whose 
church membership covers a longer 
term of years than the average 
span of human life. Through the 
years he has shown unfailing loy- 
alty both to his church and the 
denomination. When the time for 
the annual Every Member Canvass 
comes around the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the church permits this 
veteran to speak to the congrega- 
tion for five minutes on the subject 
of “‘Missions.” When the canvass 
to raise funds for 1935-36 was 
begun he took for his subject, 
“The Right-Hand Side of Our 
Duplex Envelope.” In part, this is 
what he said: 


Some years ago a young man in col- 
lege went home for the week-end. It 
was unexpected and rather perplexing 
to the parents, for it was an expensive 
trip and money was scarce, but they 
quietly welcomed him and enjoyed his 
visit, unquestioning, A day or so after 
his return to college they received a 
letter from him, “I knew you wondered 
at my coming,” he wrote, “but I felt 
that I must. Many things have been 
disturbing me lately, unsettling my 
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faith, bringing doubt and darkness to 
my soul. I just had to come home to 
get within its atmosphere and feel 
that sureness of everything again. 
And I found it.” 

What a tribute to a home! Our pas- 
tor last Sunday spoke of the kind of 
atmosphere in a church that drew 






















people to it and made it easy for them 
to grow in grace and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. Such atmosphere does 
the money you place in the right-hand 
side of your envelope each week, help 
put into a house near each college in 
our country. In these houses live Uni- 
versity pastors, and hundreds of stu- 
dents are helped to solve problems 
like those of the young man. There 
are 29 of these pastors. I know per- 
sonally three of them and they are fine 
men, worthy of our support and 
prayers. 

Many of you know that Rev. and 
Mrs. John A. Foote, whose names ap- 
pear on our calendar each Sunday, are 
on furlough from Japan and are living 
in New York this winter. When in 
New York last fall I called on them 
and had a very interesting visit. The 
leaders of Japanese Christian work 
asked Mr. Foote to bring back to 
Japan the best thought and methods in 
religious education. Mr. Foote is very 
highly thought of by the Japanese and 
his brother missionaries. The gifts you 


deposit in the right-hand side of your 
envelope help him continue his service 
and cement friendship with Japan 
instead of breaking it down as some 
so-called statesmen do. 

In New York I also met Dr. Mabel 
Lee, a talented Chinese woman with 
high degrees from Columbia and 
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Chinese colleges. She conducts the 
Chinese Christian Center, looks after 
the kindergarten and young people’s 
group and preaches in the Chinese 
church of fifty members. The nickels, 
dimes and dollars you put into the 
right-hand side of the envelopes help 
keep up this important ministry of our 
New York City Mission Society. 

Last week I read a letter from Miss 
Leonette Warburton, now on her sec- 
ond term of service in the Philippine 
Islands. She says it is joy to hear 
about the old students who are now 
scattered around the Islands and to 
share their experiences with them. 
So the money you place in the right- 
hand side of your weekly envelope as- 
sists in keeping Leonette Warburton 
at work in the Philippines. 


Scenes from the pageant “‘Hitherto- 
Henceforth.” Adoniram Judson and 


_his first convert in Burma. Roger 


Williams and his wife. 


Pageant Fills Churches 


When the pageant Hirnerto— 
HENCEFORTH was given in the 
First Baptist Church of Jamaica, 
New York, the church was crowded 
to capacity. On this occasion all 
of its episodes were produced under 
the direction of the author, Miss 
Rachel L. Dithridge. During the 


nearly two-hour presentation the 
large audience was held in deep 
attention. Reports of similar suc- 
cess have come from other 
churches. During the past four 
months requests have been re- 
ceived for 176 copies of this pag- 
eant for church presentations. 








We Should Be 
Concerned 


HAVE just finished read- 

ing a book that has sur- 
prised me by its frank 
forthputting of facts resulting 
from a two years’ investigation conducted for the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, which 
sponsors its publication. Such a book from such a 
source is not to be lightly regarded. Doubtless we will 
all agree that to gather and give the facts is the only 
way to deal intelligently and rightly with problems 
of any kind—racial, religious, social or economic. 
This gives the importance and value to the book in 
hand.* It is not my purpose to review it here, but 
simply to glance at some of its conclusions and refer 
the reader to the book itself, assuring him that what- 
ever his race or religion he will there obtain informa- 














tion which he ought to have as an American con- 


cerned in the highest interests of our country and the 
preservation of its fundamental principles. If the 
facts awaken him to conditions that are threatening, 
that will be all to the good. Certainly we Protestants 
who profess to prize soul liberty and democracy 
cannot afford to remain ignorant or to be indifferent 
to what is going on. 

Here is one of the sentences that surprised me, 
remembering that it is based not on guesswork but 
on research findings: 


The majority of Gentiles in the United States and 
Canada would plead “Not Guilty” to charges of religious 
prejudice against the Jews; they would admit a racial 
aversion and antipathy. 


I had not supposed that the dislike was so common or 
the discriminations so widespread. But the report 
gives pages to details of discrimination in employ- 
ment, business, real estate, clubs, hotels, and social 
relations. It recites charges of sharp practices and 
unethical methods in business; finds praise for per- 
severance, vitality, intellectuality and persistence, 
coupled with condemnation of other traits, notably 
aggressiveness, lack of sensitivity to the Gentile feel- 
ings, disagreeable manners, kocher diet rules that 
create clannishness, and racial pride. But the point 
that especially interests me is that the unquestioned 
dislike of the Jews is said to be due not to religion, and 


* Catholics, Jews and Protestants. By Ciaris Epwin Sitcox and 
Gaten M. Fisuer. Published by Harper & Brothers for the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research; 370 pages; $2.50. 
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CGhe Editor Gmeritus says: 


only in part to race, but chiefly to unlikeable personal 
peculiarities and obnoxious habits. Granting that 
Jews are suffering from discrimination and dislike, if 
these findings are true the causes lie chiefly in them- 
selves, and they possess the remedial powers. It 
would help if they would stop talking about persecu- 
tion and begin to make themselves likeable. 

Coming to the Catholics, the investigators found 
some discrimination in employment. Employment 
agencies admit a Catholic as well as Jewish handicap, 
and they know pretty well what the employers want. 
But a major difference is that where the antipathy to 
the Jew was personal rather than religious or racial, 
the antipathy to the Catholic was almost wholly 
religious. And -this antagonism was frequently 
traceable to fear of Catholicism, which as a system is 
held to be a menace to American liberties. 

As to how Catholicism became interlinked with 
politics the report says: 


In New York, where immigration long concentrated, 
religion and race both aroused opposition. As the im- 
migrants became preponderant, they rewarded all who had 
kept them out of office in their own coin, and for long years 
New York city was governed by Tammany Hall. Whether 
the reputation is deserved or not, that government has 
become notorious the world over for wholesale graft, politi- 
cal chicanery and lack of all sense of political honor. As 
most of these followers were Irish Catholics, Catholicism in 
America has drawn to itself the nationwide antipathy to 
Tammany, and Tammany rule has been pointed out as a 
conspicuous example of ‘what happens when Catholics 
get in power.” 


The decadence of once proud and intellectually 
brilliant Boston under a Catholic majority is an- 
other example. 

The Catholic position and reasons for division are 
fully stated, the subjects including social work, 
education, federal relations, intermarriage, differing 
views on church and state, and the relation of public 
and parochial schools. At all points it seems to me 
that the Catholic is treated with generous fairness. 

The chapter on cooperation gives an account of 
various fellowship and interfaith movements, but 
does not present a hopeful outlook. The barriers to 
cooperation in each of the three faiths are admittedly 
hard to scale. Christians resent the hyper-sensitive- 
ness and self-assertiveness of the Jews; Catholics and 
Jews are offended by certain Protestant leaders who 
assume to be censors of public morality and demand 
that their standards must be nationally accepted. 
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Protestants and Jews regret the way Catholic 
bishops block participation of their laity in coopera- 
tive enterprises. 

The conclusion of the Epilogue, after considering 
authority and freedom and the impassable gulf be- 
tween them, is that any modus vivendi between 
Protestants and Catholics is made extremely difficult 
by a group that refuses to allow its fundamental 
principles to be considered. “If we live together in 
harmony it is not because of our principles but in 
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spite of them.” The weakness of Protestantism is its 
sectarian divisions, which confront the solidarity of 
Catholicism and the racial unity of the Jews. 

In closing it says: “Ours is a mixed culture; we are 
heirs of all races and all strains, but out of this appal- 
ling variety we must achieve two things—we must 
secure a real national unity, and we must grow a 
sincere national soul.” In that vast task and in the 
broad spirit of fellowship the American Protestant 
must continue to play the leading role. 


We Must Advance! 


An outlook upon the denominational year which begins this month 


By W. H. BOWLER 


AM watching the tide. It is rising. I do not 

refer to the tide of the Atlantic, although the 
sea is near at hand from where I am writing. 
The tide that commands my attention is that of 
spiritual and missionary interest. 

I tell you the tide is rising. It is an incoming 
tide. Along the shore line are evidences that 
clearly indicate the direction. 

During the past fall and winter denomina- 
tional meetings and conferences have been more 
largely attended than for years. Delegations 
from surrounding churches have come to such 
meetings earlier and more promptly, and have 
more generally stayed to the close. 

Interest in the Presidential Parties has ex- 
ceeded all former years. Reports tell of large 
attendance upon these meetings in the face of 


- difficult and trying circumstances, such as sub- 


zero weather, severe storms and blocked roads. 
An attendance of over a thousand has been 
reported at single sessions. 

I have personally been present at many of the 
various meetings that have been held in dif- 
ferent parts of our territory. I have heard those 
in attendance discuss in a very enthusiastic way 
the vital question of what the denomination 
should do about its missionary enterprise. In 
every case there seemed to be a unanimous 
attitude that we must not only save our mis- 
sionary fields, but that we must at once begin an 
advance. In several meetings people have 
claimed the floor in order to propose that we 
begin at once an advance movement by 


making extra contributions immediately. In 
some cases people produced bills they were 
ready to contribute then and there. 

The past few months have witnessed a turn- 
ing of the tide in the missionary contributions 
from the churches. The year began with the 
gifts running far below the same period a year 
ago, but by early fall a decided change was 
apparent. Since then the contributions for cer- 
tain months have exceeded the giving of corre- 
sponding months a year ago. At the time of 
writing this article more than half of the states 
are ahead of their giving a year ago. 

That the tide is an incoming one seems also to 
be evidenced by the response of the denomina- 
tion to the ONE MORE DOLLAR effort. From 
Maine to California come commendations of 
this effort and assurance of hearty participation. 
It seems now to be assured that thousands of 
our members are going to give ONE MORE DOL- 
LAR. Yet it will take a tidal wave of individual 
DOLLARS to insure reaching a higher level this 
year than last year. 

But there is something more important than 
the present trend of the tide. That important 
thing is that we definitely begin an advance in 
our missionary work, and the question of an 
advance depends upon our will to advance. The 
missionary needs challenge us to advance. We 
have the money necessary for an advance, if we 
will to use it for this purpose. We would all 
agree that it is the will of the Lord that we 
advance. 

Let all Northern Baptists join in one great 
chorus of declaration—WE WILL ADVANCE! 
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WOMEN - OVER - THE - SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Building in Bengal 


By Rutu DANIELS 


We have been needing a hostel 
for our Girls’ High School in Mid- 
napore. Two years ago we had the 
land and the money and the need, 
but no one to build it. Of course 
there were Bengali gentlemen who 
came repeatedly to certify of their 
skill and experience as contractors. 
But we did not know them. Our 
property committee, which had 
made the plans and estimates and 
had the experience and knowledge, 
lived in Khargpur and Balasore. I 
was on the spot, but alas, I did not 
know enough to read a blue print 
or tell one kind of lime from an- 
other. However, I could keep ac- 
counts and carry on communica- 
tions. 

The native men in the Mission 
who were experienced in building 
construction were not available, so 
to start the work I chose a youth 
named Gurudas Bhakat. He drove 
Dr. Bacheler’s car and in spare 
time repaired our gramophones 
and typewriters or looked after 
whitewashing the buildings. He 
had ability in managing men. When 
I asked him if he would like to 
undertake building a six-foot wall 
around the compound, for a wall is 
the first necessity for a girls’ com- 
pound in India, his eyes shone and 
he said, “I'd certainly like to try, I 
might learn something.” He did 
learn something. He did so well 
with the wall that he seemed the 
best one to proceed with the build- 
ing; and when the building was 
finished he had done so well that 
our men said he had equalled any 
thoroughly trained contractor. 

A reservoir for soaking brick, a 
circular trench for mixing mortar, 


a straw and bamboo shanty to 
shelter lime, cement, etc., from the 
rain, these were the preliminaries. 
Sand was drawn in oxcarts from 
the river shore two miles away. 
Lime was brought from Calcutta 
by the carload; and 160,000 bricks 
were piled here and there. Bricks 
are made on the river bank and as 


soon as we began the work the © 


brick sellers discovered it. Every 
day a new man appeared with a 
brick or two as samples and each 
assured us that his bricks were the 
best and his prices lowest. Each 
made extravagant promises. The 
bricks varied from pink to all 
shades of red in color. There were 
samples everywhere. I felt as if I 
would throw a brick at the next 
man who said bricks to me! And 
Gurudas and I discussed bricks, 
color, quality, size, and kept learn- 
ing. 

Then came lime. There was stone 
lime, shell lime, slaked lime, un- 


slaked lime: lime sold by weight, or 
by the cubic foot; lime that was 
good and pure, and lime that was 
half ashes and sand. We needed 
broken brick and we had to decide 
whether we would buy broken 
brick or buy old brick and hire 
them broken by coolies. The 
foundation was to be two feet deep, 
but in some places they struck rock 
in less than one foot and in some 
not until three feet, so how was 
the foundation to be level and 
equally solid at all points? These 
were some of the questions we had 
to answer. 

Many were the interesting scenes 
—men digging foundation with a 
novel mascot, a bird in a cage 
hanging on a stick, brought and 
set up daily in the dirt mounds by 
one of the coolies; the first story 
walls finished and 20 or more heavy 
8-inch and 10-inch beams 16 and 
25 feet long hoisted to the top of 
the 12-foot walls by 12 to 15 men 
all tugging and lifting together; 
workmen all leaving one morning 
because the women coolies had not 
come (no one but women could 





New Hostel for Girls, Midnapore, Bengal-Orissa. The picture was 
taken before the ground was cleared 
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Miss Grace A. Maine 


climb the bamboo ladders with the 
iron bowls of mortar, five gallon 
tins of water, or piles of brick on 
their heads); 50 women pounding 
broken brick and lime, beating in 
unison and all singing a monoto- 
nous song. 

We made some mistakes and we 
had trials and troubles because of 
exasperating delays. Gurudas knew 
good brick and mortar, straight 
pillars, well-made corners. What 
he didn’t know he asked of masons 
and other builders; and when there 
was some detail he couldn’t learn 
from them he never went ahead 
but asked me to get correct infor- 
mation. He could keep accounts 
and handle money accurately as 
well as honestly. He had his eye on 
every detail. 

Dedication Day was one of the 
most joyous days for everybody. 
When the canopy was up the 
workmen gaily decorated every 
post with garlands of leaves. 
Teachers, former boarding girls, 
missionaries from other towns were 
present. Miss Nermola Nayak, 
Principal of Ravenshaw Girls’ 
Junior College in Cuttack, left her 
heavy duties in this Government 
Institution after getting special 
permission from the Government, 
and paid her own expenses to come 
to deliver the dedicatory address. 
Her home is in Balasore in our own 


Mission and she is both a great 
Christian and a great princi- 
pal, soon to become Inspector of 
Schools of her province. She gave a 
splendid address and in her beauti- 
ful, cultured personality was sym- 
bolic of all I longed the new build- 
ing to represent. 

There is one more scene in this 
story. Mrs. Bose, the matron of 
the boarding department describes 
it. The hostel was not finished at 
the dedication, but after vacation 
Mrs. Bose tells of the entrance into 
the new building. “All the girls ar- 
rived in the old boarding hall. On 
Sunday after lunch all the girls 
gathered while Miss Stearns spoke 
to them. Then, holding a lighted 
candle, Miss Stearns took her place 
by the door. Each girl as she passed 
lighted her candle from the one 
held by Miss Stearns and followed 
in a line with three girls who held 
up the three texts, ‘Abide with 
us,’ ‘Do all things without mur- 
muring,’ and ‘Search me, O God.’ 
They marched around the new 
building singing. They left the 
first text in their sleeping room, 
the second in the dining room, and 
the third they placed on the wall in 
their study hall.” 

We pray that this building will 
bring joy and will be the making 
of fine Christian young women for 
Bengal, worthy of the gifts and 
prayers of all who have made it 
possible. 
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Changes at Headquarters 


Miss Grace A. Maine, Acting 
Foreign Secretary, has resigned 
this position which she has held for 
two years in order to return to her 
missionary service in Burma, where 
she had served for a term in the 
Bunker Memorial School in Toun- 
goo. During her two years at head- 
quarters Miss Maine has done a 
remarkable work. Having spent 
over five years on the foreign 
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Mrs. J. Charles Humphreys 


field, she had the point of view of 
the missionary. She was quick to 
grasp conditions in the homeland 
and she has ably represented the 
Woman’s Society in all lines of 
work. She has carried her office 
with statesmanlike ability. In 
accepting her resignation with 
deep regret, the Board rejoices 
that she is able to return to even 
wider service on the foreign field. 
Upon the retirement of Miss 
Maine, Mrs. J. Charles Humphreys 
will become Foreign Secretary of 
the Society. The Board of Man- 
agers counts itself most fortunate 
in that it has been able to secure 
Mrs. Humphreys for this impor- 
tant post. In September, 1910, 
Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys sailed 
for West China, where for 15 
years they rendered conspicuous 
service. Their first field was in 
Ningyuanfu, twelve days’ journey 
overland by chair from the nearest 
white neighbors. Later Dr. Hum- 
phreys was stationed at the Brin- 
ton Corlies Memorial Hospital in 
Yachow, and still later at the 
Union University in Chengtu. 
They returned in 1925. Serious 
heart trouble caused Dr. Hum- 
phreys’ death on March 31, 1934. 
Mrs. Humphreys comes to her 
new position with a remarkable 
missionary background as well as 
valuable experience in this country. 
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School Days on Home Mission Fields 


From Crow Reservation to 
Bacone College 


Red candles, nut cups, plates 
piled with potato salad, sandwiches, 
and cake; cups of cocoa, and on a 
side table! great dishes of jello 
topped with whipped cream! 
Doesn’t that make your mouth 
water? Best of all was the group of 
young people who gathered around 
these tables after an evening of 
games in the recreation room of 
Chivers Memorial Building. At the 
head table were three boys and a 
girl home from college for the holli- 
days. It hardly seems possible that 
it was only five or six years ago 
that the first full-blood Crow boy 
graduated from a local high school. 
Things are moving fast on the Crow 
Reservation. 

Before we sat down to the good 
things to eat, Joseph, a freshman 
at Bacone College, offered prayer. 
“‘Help us to remember that we are 
Christians when we go out from 
this place into the world around 
us,” he prayed. Joseph is taking a 
long look into the future and hop- 
ing some day to be a preacher of 
the Gospel. Of the rest of the group 
all but three or four are in Lodge 
Grass high school. 

Last fall the girls who have been 
faithful in the Guild for several 
years came to the missionaries and 
asked if they could not have a 
Young People’s Society. Due 


largely to their efforts, we now have 
a B. Y. P. U. which meets every 
Wednesday afternoon after school. 
Indian boys are so very bashful 
that we were afraid they would not 
come, but it has been a pleasant 


surprise to see how many attend 
regularly. Most of these boys are 
in high school. Six of them are on 
the basket-ball team, and so 
far this season the Lodge Grass 
team has not been defeated. Edu- 
cationally and athletically these 
boys are receiving good training. 


It is our earnest prayer that they. 


may also be developed spiritually. 
—Clara E. Olds, Lodge Grass, 
Montana. 


“A Day in a Central 
African Village”’ 


PRESENTED BY MATHER STUDENTS 


During Negro History Week, 
children in the practice school at 
Mather were thrilled to imitate the 
customs of their African ancestors. 
The students in the Normal De- 
partment gathered pictures, ma- 
terial for handwork, and stories 
from every available source for 
this African unit in their “Social 
Studies.” The classroom was gaily 
decorated with pictures on African 
life and customs. One of these 
showed “Little Sambo” at the top 
of a coconut tree with a tiger wait- 
ing beneath. The children anxiously 
inquired, “Will the tiger eat 
Sambo?” 

The story of “‘The First Drum” 
caught the children’s imagination. 
They were eager to make drums, so 
tin cans, nail kegs, and inner tubes 
provided materials. Soon the idea 
grew into an African band, with a 
drum for every child and several 
African pianos with which to 
serenade Heyward, one of the larger 
boys, who had been elected chief. 

For the culminating event in 


this six-weeks’ course of study the 
children presented ““A Day in an 
African Village.” Grass-thatched 
huts and a cattle-pen were erected 
on the campus. Mats were spread 
on the ground. As the chief sounded 
his call-drum the children came 
forth. When the breakfast call 


. sounded they sat around a common 


pot, the men eating, then the 
women and children, for the class 
had been divided to represent each 
group. After breakfast the women, 
taking hoes and rakes, went to the 
garden. The men took their spears, 
bows, and arrows and went to the 
forest to hunt. The children played 
a game, and took care of the babies. 

The evening scene represented a 
camp-fire. A drum parade and 
gymnastic dance around the fire 
preceded the singing of an African 
lullaby to the babies. Between 
other songs of elephants and fairies 
the children told stories. The teach- 
ers-in-training told of schools where 
the missionaries were teaching 
little African boys and girls some 
of the things which are taught in 
Mather, and led in prayer for the 
little brothers and sisters over the 
sea. The children sang again of 
Jesus’ love for the African brothers 
and sisters. 

You would have enjoyed “‘listen- 
ing in” from the porch of one of the 
buildings as the children entered 
enthusiastically and gleefully into 
their games, 


A Model School in 
El Salvador 


‘Our sixth grade class was ex- 
amined at the same time as five of 
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the government schools,” writes 
Miss Evalena McCutcheon from 
San Salvador. “None of our pupils 
failed and their rating was very 
satisfactory. 


RIGHT 
A Day in a Vil- 
lage in Central 
Africa, as it was 
played by children 
in a practice 
school at Mather 


“Two weeks of intense practice 
for Closing Day followed examina- 
tions—intense, for one must give 
all of her energy to obtain even in 
small degree the dramatic effect so 
dear to these people. The effort 
was surely worth while. On the 
night of the program the large As- 
sembly Hall was crowded. Among 
those present was the inspector of 
schools, who was greatly pleased 
with our program and methods of 


Are we having a 
good time? Boys 
are boys every- 
where as this pic- 
ture so gleefully 
reveals. They have 
just been dismissed 
for noon recess 


work. Two weeks later he made a 
prolonged visit to the school, in- 
spected the building, and we felt 
that we had gained a wise and 
sympathetic friend. 


“Another visitor was the head 
of the National Public Health 
Division, who considered ours a 
model school, which he would 
highly recommend. 
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I realized the great influence our 
school had had in the formation of 
her splendid character. Many of 
our former young people are now 
holding responsible positions.” 


CENTER 
Pearl Hogan at 
the left and Ruby 
Deer Nose at the 
right, two Crow 
Indian singers at 
Crow Agency, 

Lodge Grass 


A New Missionary 


At an impressive service in 
the Wichita Indian Mission on 
March 14th, A. N. Cain was or- 
dained as a minister and mission- 
ary to the Caddo and Wichita 
Indian tribes of Oklahoma. After 
the council session in the after- 
noon, dinner was served in the 
Community House of the Mission. 
At the formal ordination service in 
the evening Pres. B. D. Weeks of 








‘Hetty Carter, a former student 
of Colegio Bautista, graduated this 
winter from the National Normal 
School, and received the highest 
honors. I was profoundly moved as 


The boys are en- 
rolled in the Cole- 
gio Bautista in 
San Salvador. In 
English it means 
Baptist College. 
The school is one 
of the Woman's 
Home Mission So- 
ciety projects 


Bacone College preached the ser- 
mon and Dr. Bruce Kinney, vet- 
eran Superintendent of the Home 
Mission Society’s Indian work, 
offered the ordination prayer. 
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Baptist Summer Assembly of 1934 at Lake Koronis, Minnesota 


Schools of Missions 


First Church, Galesburg, II. 

This church has just closed a 
very successful School of Missions 
conducted by the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the church, using the 
interdenominational themes Ori- 
entals in the United States and 
Japan. The Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipinos, and Hawaiians were 
studied especially. There were five 
classes using the following texts: 
World Tides in the Far East, Basil 
Mathews; Japan and Her People, 
Ethel M. Hughes; Japanese Here 
and There, Margaret Forsythe; 
Kin Chan and the Crab, Converse 
and Wagner. Special features in- 
cluded stereopticon lectures, a dis- 
play of beautiful Japanese prints, 
and the following dialogs and play- 
lets: “A Chinese Puzzle,” “Helen 
Enlists,” “Oriental Peoples,” and 


“Second Jenny.” For the last night 
rice cakes and fortune wafers were 
contributed by Mr. and Mrs. B. 
P. Heubner of Denver, Colorado. 
Among visual aids used were beau- 
tiful posters loaned by the Public 
Library and flags of different 
countries. 


Noank, Conn. 


The Noank Baptist Church re- 
ports gratifying results from its 
first School of Missions. The lec- 
ture room of the church was dec- 
orated with Japanese lanterns, and 
tables displayed Japanese lacquer 
boxes and vases filled with cherry 
blossoms. Japanese posters made 
by the Crusader boys and girls 
adorned the walls. The room was 
lighted by an original bronze 
Japanese temple lamp. The School 
of Missions was opened by Miss 


Helen Wilson, one of our mission- 
aries from Japan, who spoke in 
custom. Each night one of the mis- 
sionary organizations, including 
the Men’s Guild, conducted the de- 
votional exercises. The study books 
used were Suzuki Looks at Japan 
and Typhoon Days in Japan. 
Stereopticon lectures on Japan 
and Orientals in the United States 
were used. As a closing feature of 
the school an inspiring pageant, 
“The Other Mary,” was presented 
by the Senior World Wide Guild. 
The total enrolment of the school 
was 170 and the average attend- 
ance at each of the five sessions 
was 77. The last Sunday was 
called missionary Sunday, and the 
pastor, Rev. F. A. Tobey, used as 
his sermon topic “‘Missions for 
Such a Time as This.” All the 
missionary groups of the church 
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were present at the missionary roll 
call. A missionary report of the 
church showed that the church had 
given $1,880 on its missionary 
budget. 


Summer Conferences 


Season of 1935 


Baptist SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 


June 10-21—Pine Rest, Paradise, Cal. 

June 22-29—Lake Bloomington, Ill. 

June 24-July 3—Higgins Academy, 
Charleston, Maine 

June 29-July 4—Camp Sierra, Cal. 

July 1-12—Hightstown, N. J. 

July 5-7—Somers, N. Y. 

July 5-11—Chetek, Wis. 

July 8-14—Lake Metigoshe, N. Dak. 

July 8-17—Michigamme, Mich. 

July 8-19—Prescott, Ariz. 

July 8-19—Storrs, Conn. 

July 8-19—Presque Isle, Maine 

July 8-19—Ogden Canyon, Utah 

July 8-19—Palmer Lake, Colo. 

July 14-26—-Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 15-21—Lake Koronis, Minn. 

July 15-25—Hillsdale, Mich. 

July 15-26—Ketchum, Idaho 

July 15-26—Lake Tahoe, Nev. 

July 15-26—Burton, Wash. 

July 20-27—Lake Geneva, Wis. (Chi- 
cago Young People) 

July 22-28—Cedaredge, Colo. 

July 22-Aug. 2—Camp Judson, Black 
Hills, S. Dak. 

July 22-Aug. 2—Granville, Ohio 

July 22-Aug. 2—Scott City, Kans. 

July 22—-Aug. 2—Templed Hills, Mont. 

July 29-Aug. 4—Twinlow, Wash. 

July 29-Aug. 9—Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 29-Aug. 9—Cascadia, Ore. 

July 30-Aug. 8—Green Lake, Wis. 

July 30-Aug. 10—Franklin, Ind. 

Aug. 5-16—Factoryville, Pa. 

Aug. 5-16—Ottawa, Kans. 

Aug. 5-16—Hastings, Nebr. 

Aug. 5-18—Casper, Wyo. 

Aug. 6-16—Philippi, W. Va. 

Aug. 18-24—Wawasee, Ind. 

Aug. 18-31—Sumneytown, Pa. 

Aug. 18-24—Mahaffey, Pa. (1st period) 

Aug.25-31—Mahaffey, Pa. (2nd period) 

Aug. 19-81—Ocean Park, Maine 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 
oF Missions 


June 22-29—Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 23-29—Boulder, Colo. 


June 26-July 2—Winona Lake, Ind. 
June 26-July 3—Eaglesmere, Pa. 
June 29-July 6—Mt. Hermon, Cal. 
July 1-12—Blairstown, N. J. 

July 5—18—Northfield, Mass. 

July 6-18—Asilomar, Cal. 


Women’s House Partiss 


June 12-14—Northfield, Minn. 
July 8-11—Hillsdale, Mich. 
July 5-18—Grove City, Pa. 
July 22-25—Lewisburg, Pa. 
Aug. 18-15—Green Lake, Wis. 
Sept. 5-6—Cortland, N.Y. - 
Sept. 26-27—Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


W. W. G. Houser PartiEs AND 
Girts’ Camps 


June 22-30—Pacific Palisades, Cal. 

June 30-July 18—Tippecanoe, Ind.. 

July 11-14—Hillsdale, Mich. 

July 18-14—East Bay Camp, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

July 21-28—Keuka Park, N. Y. 

July 22-Aug. 2—Granville, Ohio” 

July 26-28—Cascadia, Ore. 

July 26—Aug. 8—Barboursville, W. Va. 
(Girls’ Encampment) 
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July 28—Aug. 10—Sumneytown, Pa. 
Aug. 8-17—Ocean Park, Maine 

Aug. 4-17—Mahaffey, Pa. 

Aug. 12-17—Round Lake, N. Y. 
Aug. 23-80—Lake Copneconic, Mich. 


Boys’ Camps 


June 10-21—Pine Rest, Paradise, Cal. 

June 19-26—Camp Judson, Black 
Hills, S. Dak. 

June 21-29—Lake Copneconic, Mich. 

June 29-July 5—Somers, N. Y. 

July 1-18—Sumneytown, Pa. 

July 1-18—Ocean Park, Maine (Ist 
period) 

July 8-19—Prescott, Ariz. 

July 8-19—Palmer Lake, Colo. 

July 8-20—Lowellville, Ohio 

July 14-26—Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 14-27—Tippecanoe Lake, Ind. 

July 15-26—Cowen, W. Va. 

July 15-27—Ocean Park, Maine (2nd 
period) 

July 21-Aug. 3—Mahaffey, Pa. 

July 22-28—Cedaredge, Colo. 

July 22-Aug. 2—Granville, Ohio 

July 22-Aug. 2—Templed Hills, Mont. 

Aug. 5-18—Casper, Wyo. 

Aug. 12-24—Camp Kingsley, N. Y. 








ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














Dorchester Temple, Boston 


Wesley E. Morgan, Chief Coun- 
selor at Dorchester Temple, Bos- 
ton (Bruce Chapter, No. 874), 
reports as follows: “We have a 
membership of 65 boys, which 
means a great variety of program 
to satisfy individual needs. We 
have outside speakers the first 
Tuesday of each month; Mission- 
ary Heroes Course the second 
Tuesday. The third Tuesday is 
devoted to stereopticon lectures 
which usually have some connec- 
tion with the Missionary Heroes 
Course of the previous meeting. 
We have a recreational or game 
night for the fourth Tuesday. 
When there is a fifth Tuesday, we 
have an open meeting, parents’ 
night, or other social activity. We 


issue a monthly paper which 
comes out on the second Tuesday 
of each month. We are now under- 
taking a missionary reading con- 
test, and are offering five prizes at 
our banquet to those boys who 
have done the most reading. 
Please send me a sample copy of 
Missions.” 


An Enthusiastic Chapter 


The Wilfred T. Grenfell Chap- 
ter, No. 698, of Franklin, N. H., 
was enrolled on Oct. 10, 1934, and 
although they have less than a 
dozen active members, they have 
already held many interesting 
programs, with a weekly Sunday 
afternoon meeting in the church, 
monthly socials, and they now are 
planning a series of foreign pro- 
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_ grams at which they plan to have 
foreign boys as guests. In March 
they put on a special program for 
the church missionary society. All 
success to this enthusiastic young 
chapter! 


Looking Ahead 


Once more it is time to be think- 
ing and planning for next summer 
with its possibilities for rest, 
health-giving outdoor life, inspira- 
tion and information. Summer con- 
ferences furnish all of these with 
specific help for workers in the 
church, missionary societies and 
other phases of Christian work. 
Missions will be taught in practi- 
cally all of the conferences listed, 
including camps for boys and 
girls. Many of the leaders will be 
missionaries who bring first-hand 
knowledge from their fields. 


Ocean Park Camp Prospectus 


The new 22-page prospectus of 
the Ocean Park Camp is off the 
press, and copies will be mailed on 
request. The booklet is attractive 
and well illustrated. The 1935 
camp program is complete and a 
large attendance is anticipated. 
This is the ninth consecutive year. 


Royal Ambassador Week 


The Lake City, Iowa, church 
has an active plan for work with 
men and boys. The men’s group, 
having a genuine interest in the 
boys of the church, determined to 
live up to their obligation and give 
them a definite part in the work of 
the church. One of the leaders 
writes: 

“We are celebrating Royal Am- 
bassador week. Sunday evening we 
began with a special service for 
men and boys: Men’s quartette, 
R. A. trio, men’s chorus. One of 
the lads read the Scripture, three 
of them led in prayer, and ushering 
was cared for by youngsters also. 
Monday evening the Royal Am- 
bassadors entertained the brother- 
hood. Wednesday evening the 





Royal Ambassador Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell Chapter at Franklin, N. H. 


Ambassador and Brotherhood Ban- 


quet was held. Men and boys from __ 


surrounding Baptist churches were 
invited. Thursday evening mid- 
week service was conducted in 
keeping with the rest of the week’s 
program. The week closed on the 
following Sunday morning when 
we celebrated the founding of the 
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Royal Ambassador work here. We 
do not have a large group of boys, 
but are proud of the progress made 
in the development of Christian 
character and future leadership.” 


Good News for Counselors 


Ask Leland W. Kingman, 7 Echo 
Avenue, Reading, Mass., to send 
you a copy of the new coupon book 
which makes easy the raising of 
money by a local church to send 
boys to summer camps. These are 
already popular and 300 are now 
in circulation. 
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“*Cross the field of daily work 
Run the footpaths, leading where? 
Run they east or run they west, 
One way all the workers fare. 
Every awful thing of earth,— 
Sin and pain and battle-noise; 
Every dear thing,—baby’s birth, 
Faces, flowers or lovers’ joys,— 
Is a wicket-gate, where we 
Join the great highway to Thee 

—Gannett. 


?? 


The above is the first of many 
beautiful verses which will emerge 
from this year’s Guild Gateways 
theme. Our key verse is from Ps. 
118: 19—“Open to me the gates of 
righteousness: I will go into them 
and I will praise the Lord.” By a 
strange coincidence the women had 


decided on “‘Gates” for their theme 
as a logical sequence to the one 
they used last year, *‘ Building the 
Wall,” so we and our mothers will 
be thinking along the same lines, 
and won’t it be interesting? I can 
see beautiful, colorful banquets and 
we should have a stately and ma- 
jestic Pageant with such trium- 
phant music as “Unfold the Por- 
tals’ and “Open the Gates.” 
Glorious! 

Study books are as follows: 
Seniors, Between Two Centuries, by 
Albaugh (Foreign), and Christian 
Youth in Action, by Herriott 
(Home); Teen Age, Youth Unafraid 
by Swain (Foreign), and Latin 
American Backgrounds, by Hulbert 
(Home); Juniors, Youth Unafraid, 
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by Swain (Foreign), and Flying 
Boat, by McLean (Home). The 
Albaugh and Swain books are on 
our Baptist work in the four coun- 
tries celebrating their centennials 
this year, South India, Bengal- 
Orissa, Assam and South China. 
Margaret Holley Tuck will prepare 
programs on the Albaugh book and 
Herriott books and Mrs. Swain 
will prepare Teen Age programs on 
her own book. Winifred Hulbert’s 
Course on Latin American Back- 
grounds will be used for Teen Age 
Guilds. There will be special pro- 
grams on the two Junior books, au- 
thor to be announced later. The 
two Foreign Societies are providing 
packet material on the four Cen- 
tennial countries, Then and Now 
being one series, which will be of 
great value as reference material. 
They are also preparing a set of de- 
votional services by Margaret 
Applegarth. The new Projects for 
this year are for Senior and Teen 
Age Chapters a Travelogue on any 
one of the above countries, or one 
of our Latin American countries, 
including Mexicans in U.S.A. For 
Juniors the Project is a Scrap 
Book on any one of the above men- 
tioned countries. Guild Goals and 
the new Reading Contest are now 
ready. The new short play, Sold, by 
Helen Jackson, is going fast. It is 
short and snappy but gives the gist 
of the Guild, and nothing could be 
nicer for Mother and Daughter af- 
fairs, Women’s Conferences, prayer 
meeting, or a regular Guild meet- 
ing or rally. Price’ 5¢ at Buffalo. 
Yes, indeed, the ninth Guild 
Day is an assured fact at Colorado 
Springs, June 19. There is one 
general chairman to whom you 
write for entertainment and ban- 
quet reservations. She is Miss 
Mary Crane, 3012 W. Colorado 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
conference will be in First Presby- 
terian Church and the banquet at 
Shadburn’s Tea Room. Overnight 
entertainment, including breakfast 












Sie. 





Guild Choral of the First 


for June 18 and 19, is 50¢ a night 
each person. Banquet and registra- 
tion is $1.00. Write to Miss Crane 
for both by June 14 at the latest, 
and as much earlier as possible. 
Your $1.00 must accompany reser- 
vation for banquet. Exhibits in- 
clude Posters, Year Books, Pro- 
grams, and Projects. Each State 
Secretary judges her own projects, 
then sends the best from Senior, 
Teen Age and Junior to the Dis- 
trict Secretary who sends the best 
from her District to me, care of 





The X indicates former W.W.G. 
girls who are now gospel workers 
in Ramapatnam, South India 
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Baptist Church, Sacramento, Cal. 


First Presbyterian Church, Colo- 
rado Springs. Do not send any- 
thing but a picture of the Teen Age 
Demonstration. Include address 
plainly written and sufficient post- 
age for return which must be at 
your own risk. 

I am looking forward to seeing 
you fine western Guilders whose 
devotion to the Master’s work is so 
greatly appreciated. 


Ua, Vobee_ 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Guild Choral! 


The accompanying picture shows 
the Guild Choral, First Church, 
Sacramento, Cal. There are 25 
members and these are some of 
their activities. They sing as a 
choir one Sunday evening each 
month, and the past year they sent 
25 dolls to Chinese Mission at 
Locke, filled White Cross requisi- 
tion of dolls to India and religious 
literature to China, paid $7.00 to 
Guild Rays Gift, prepared and 
served luncheon to 200 Girl Re- 
serves, paid expenses of six honor 
members to Camp at Santa Cruz, 
presented Such Stuff as Dreams Are 
Made Of before Women’s Society 
of northern California, invited 
Sacramento Association to Vesper 
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Service, attended tea in honor of 
Miss Kawai, have read many mis- 
sionary books, and gave White 
Carnations for Mother and Daugh- 
ter banquet. How is that for a 
partial record of a year’s work? 


Bangor’s Booster 


Indifference was the trouble 
and an entire change of policy the 
cure in the Guild at Essex Church, 
Bangor, Maine. “The first change 
in our ‘New Deal’ was the decision 
to have a supper each month. 
There were 21 girls and we di- 
vided them into 7 groups of 3 
members each, with each group to 
have charge of one supper during 
the year. Since 7 were housekeep- 
ers, one of these was put on each 
committee, and planned the menu, 
did the marketing, and cooked the 
supper. Their two co-committee 
members did their share after 
work. The suppers were delicious. 
Not for anything could you get an 
inkling of the menu. We had no 
dues, but each girl paid 10¢ for her 
supper. In February a birthday 
supper was held. Each member 
brought pennies corresponding to 
her age at her last birthday. 
Nearly $5.00 was raised toward 
our Rainbow Fund. After supper 
came the business meeting, pro- 
gram, White Cross work and filling 
the Christmas box. During the 
month books were read for the 
reading contest and discussed in 
meeting. Altogether the year was 
most successful.” 


Vespers in Cuba 


Miss Kathleen Rounds of Cristo, 
Oriente, Cuba, sent $3.00 toward 
the Guild Rays Gift from their 
chapter and enclosed a picture of 
their members taking part in the 
Candlelight Service on Guild Ves- 
per Sunday. She adds: “Perhaps 
the biggest event of the year is the 
Christmas party we give annually 
to the poor children of the town. 
This year we gave out 50 dresses 





Candlelight Service, Cristo, Cuba 


and garments. Our program meet- 
ings on Japan are proving very in- 
teresting. Recently we gave a little 
play called Dos en Compajita. It 


was very good, and gave the idea 


that we are not alone, but working 
in company with God.” 


News from Oregon 


It is a far cry from you in the 
East to us in the West, but we have 
four very fine Guilds here in Salem, 
Oregon, the Beacon and Berean 
chapters of First Church and the 
Sterling and Fidelis of Calvary 
Church. In December all four 
united for the Vesper Service and 
again in February for a mission 
study class on T'yphoon Days in 
Japan. We had an average at- 
tendance of 30. The Sterling Guild 
has been organized six and a half 
years and has qualified in every 
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reading contest. We won the dis- 
trict point standard award, and the 
State Year Book award at summer 
assembly. At the State Guild Con- 
vention in Eugene we received a 
lovely hammered brass bow] award 
for winning the state project con- 
test. We do enjoy our Guild meet- 
ings and are happy doing things 
for others. 


Oregon’s Honor Guests 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Padel- 
ford attended the Guild banquet at 
the Mid-Year State Rally in Eu- 
gene, Oregon, and were they en- 
thusiastic over the 300 Oregon 
Guilders, our wonderful State Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Hodge, and the type 
of program! Dr. Padelford always 
attends our Annual Guild and 
Crusade banquets, but this was his 
first appearance at a State affair. 
He took time from his busy day to 
write a very appreciative note. As 
is her custom Mrs. Hodge worked 
out an original program on the 
Queenly Quest, ‘who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this.” 
The following theme song was set 
to the tune “Jesus Calls Us O’er 
the Tumult” and was written by a 
Guild girl, but who is she? 


Take us on the Quest of Beauty, 
Poet, Seer of Galilee, 





The Guild at Essex Church, Bangor, Maine 
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Making all our dreams creative 
Through their fellowship with 
Thee. 


Take us on the Quest of Knowledge 

Clearest thinker man has known, 

Make our minds sincere and pa- 
tient, 

Satisfied by Truth alone, 


Take us on the Quest of Service, 
Kingly servant of man’s needs, 
Let us work with Thee for others 
Anywhere Thy purpose leads. 


All along our Quest’s far pathway, 
Christ our Leader and our Guide, 
Make us conscious of Thy presence 
Walking always at our side. 


A picture of Sir Galahad was on 
the cover, and some of the program 
topics were “The Quest for Radi- 
ant Personality,” ‘The Oriental 
Quest,” “The Quest for Educa- 
tion,” and an original three act 
play, In Esther’s Garden. One more 
success scored for Oregon. 











Children’s World Crusade 














God Talks to a Girl 
By Loretta Dorothy Bomar, Age 7 


God sees everything we do. He 
hears each word we say. 

Once there were some children. One 
of these was a little girl. 

She had a rope, and a boy wanted 
it. 

So the little girl said, “I will keep 
it.” 

The little girl did not know that 
God saw her. 

“Go,” said the little girl. “I do not 
want you to play with it.” 

God said, “Let the boy play with 
it.” 

God said this inside the little girl. 
No one heard it but the 
little girl. So the little girl 
gave the boy the rope and 
smiled. 


Next Year 


When this copy of Missions 
comes to our hands, some of us will 
still be working on last year’s pro- 
gram, but I suspect that “every 
woman” will be eager to know 
what we shall study next year. I 
hope you will be thrilled when you 
know that for our Foreign Theme 
we shall take our own Baptist 
work in the four fields that will 
celebrate their Centenary anni- 


versary: South India, Bengal-Oris- 
sa, Assam and South China. We 
shall have a set of programs for 
Heralds and another for Crusaders, 
with background material included. 
The two Foreign Societies are pre- 
paring leaflet material to go into a 
packet for study book use. The 
Book of Remembrance will be a help 
to children’s leaders, as it always is. 
Start today a box collection of 
clippings and pictures on these 
fields. And for the Home study we 
have a most interesting group to 
get acquainted with, Mexicans in 
the United States. The text books, 
“Jumping Beans,” by Robert Mc- 
Lean for Juniors and Rafael and 





Los Angeles Immanuel Church Crusaders’ Japanese Party 
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Consuelo, by Florence Crannell 
Means for Primary children, were 
written for us a few years ago and 
were most valuable. I am recom- 
mending also the new texts on 
work in Mexico, Over the Border 
in Mexico, by Hewitt for Juniors, 
and Around a Mezican Patio, by 
Smither, for Primary groups. Miss 
Smither spent some weeks in 
Mexico last year getting material 
for her book, and her experience as 
a Primary teacher combine to give 
us an exceptional book. . Miss 
Margaret Applegarth has written 
our Junior reading book on South 
America, The Three-Cornered Con- 
tinent. Get these books now and be 
ready for a well-prepared start. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clipped from Leaders’ Letters 


I have just taken over C. W. C. 
work in Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles, and greatly enjoy it. 
I’m using Japanese Here and There 
as our study book, and I don’t 
know what I would do without it, 
for it is so full of suggestions. Our 
group is composed of the whole 
Junior department and we have our 
meeting once a month at the time 
of opening exercises. The boys and 
girls are reading splendidly. We 
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made a large poster, listing the 
name of each child reading, and for 
every book read a small paper book 
is pasted opposite his name. Some 
have read 20 books. We had a 
Japanese party recently with 40 
present. The children made decora- 
tions of cherry blossoms and lan- 
terns and had flowers in both the 
meeting and dining rooms. We sat 
on the floor in Japanese fashion 
while our pastor told about a 
kindergarten he visited in Japan. 
There: was an exhibit of curios. 
Refreshments were sardines, Su- 
koyaki on rice, tea, rice cakes and 
ice cream. At the close of the party 
we had our picture taken and are 
sending you one for MIssIons. 


Precious Jewels 


The Jewel Band Leaders are do- 
ing some beautiful work with the 
wee children. We are happy to 
have a picture of the Jewels in the 
First Church, Lebanon, Ind., Mrs. 
Pearl Smith in the front row at the 
left, Leader. This band is corre- 
lated with the kindergarten de- 
partment of the church. “In No- 
vember, the theme for the whole 
month was ‘Little Friends of 
Other Races.’ Pictures, stories, 
games, songs and exhibits were 
used in the teaching. This led the 
children to want to demonstrate 
their friendliness and so a Christ- 
mas party was planned for the 
Negro children. It was a great suc- 
cess. The children bore all of the 
party expense, bringing their own 
money which they had saved. Six 
little brown-eyed, curly-haired 
friends came, and they were as 
sweet as any little children you 
ever saw. Our children were very 
thoughtful of them, and surely 
tried in every way to give them a 
good time, with no thought of 
selfishness in their play or good 
times. As a result, the November 
being used as Missionary and the 
follow-up in December, with the 
project, now when the children 


want books read to them they 
choose the missionary books in our 
library. Before, they liked the 
animal and other picture books 
best. I think we made a forward 
step this time, in putting the ma- 
terial across. We liked the new 
Jewel programs that came out this 
year very much.” 


Miss Ethel Ryan Crusading in 
Washington 


With her customary apprecia- 
tion of values, Miss Ryan has 
started a Crusader Company in 
her church at Cle Elum, Washing- 
ton. They have two meetings a 


month. In the first three months 


they had sent a Christmas box to 
the Hopi Indians, pasted post 
cards for Miss Clingan, made the 
chart of Crusader hymns which 
you see in the picture, earned 
1,000 Honor Points, six members 
had learned the Special Memory 
Assignment, and two are preparing 
to write a Book Review. Missions 
Magazine always has a place in 
their programs and two copies ap- 
pear in the picture. The boy at the 
left is president and plays the 
piano for all their meetings. We are 
glad to welcome these fine Cru- 
saders to our family. 


‘*Jan-Kem-Po” 


In reply to inquiries about Jan- 
Kem-Po mentioned in Miss Shaff’s 
note last month, she has made the 
following explanation: ‘The chil- 
dren say it means just ‘Jan-Kem- 
Po,’ but the teacher in the language 
school says it can no more be trans- 
lated into English than ‘Eenie 
Meenie Minie Mo’ could be trans- 
lated into Japanese. It is used to 
count out for games. All participat- 
ing hold their hand closed into a 
fist, and shake it vigorously on each 
syllable. On “‘Po” they open their 
hands and form one of three things, 
scissors (two fingers extended), or 
paper (hand out flat), or a rock 
(hand still closed). The scissors 
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win over the paper. The paper wins 
over the rock, as it can envelop it. 
The rock wins over the scissors, as 
it can destroy it. The one to stay in 
longest wins, and becomes ‘It.’” 


BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE 
OURSELVES 


Stories FROM Our CHRISTIAN 
CENTERS 


Ah Lan’s Box 


Little Ah Lan came trudging to 
school with an oblong, pasteboard 
box tucked under her arm. She was 
a short, pudgy little Chinese girl 
dressed in a long orange sham. 


“With a hop and a skip she turned 


into the gate of the playground, de- 
posited her box on the bench, and 
made for a swing. There was still 
time for play before the bell rang. 

Among the other children in the 
playground were several boys play- 
ing cowboy, with handkerchiefs 
tied about their throats riding 
imaginary fiery steeds. Their talk 
was in Chinese with an occasional 
English phrase thrown in. 

Then the school bell rang. A 
general scramble ensued to see who 
could be first in line. Ah Lan had 
to get her box, so was well along 
toward the end. In the first-grade 
room she reluctantly slipped her 
box into the compartment of her 
table. She longed to peek in and to 
finger some of the belongings. 

The children sang joyfully, 
“Jesus Loves the Little Children 
of the World,” then a few strains of 
soft music. We talked together 
about the heavenly Father’s care, 
called to mind some Bible verses 
and had our prayer time. All sing: 


“Anytime, anywhere, 
Father, Thou wilt hear my prayer. 
Help me know that Thou art near, 
All Thy children’s needs to hear 
When we speak to Thee. Amen.” 


After Ah Lan’s morning work 
was finished, out came the box. 
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Happily she set to work to fashion 
some new dresses for her paper doll 
out of bits of colored paper and 
envelope linings. I noticed her and 
Ah King, looking intently at some- 
thing on their table and talking 
softly about it. I slipped back to 
see what was so absorbing. Ah 
Lan’s fingers were running caress- 
ingly over a picture of the Christ 


RIGHT 
Crusaders and 
Heralds at the 
First Baptist 
Church, Wicker- 

sham, Wash. 


ABOVE 
The Christmas 
party given by the 
Jewels of the First 
Baptist Church of 
Lebanon, Ind. 
Note its interra- 
cialism 


which had been cut from a maga- 
zine. This was one of the cherished 
possessions from the box.—Ruby 
Umsted, San Francisco. 


Praise for Camp Judson 


South Dakota’s C. W. C. Secre- 
tary, Augusta Jackley, is also an 
enthusiastic Guilder and this is 
what she says about Camp Judson 
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and also the House Party in Ne- 
braska: 

“We had a wonderful time at 
Camp Judson. It was the largest 
in history with 240 registered, the 
majority being young people. Our 
Guild Banquet was the most won- 
derful yet. We used the theme 
‘Guild Rays.’ Tables were clev- 
erly decorated, some with favors 


BELOW 
A jolly band of 
crusaders at the 
First Baptist 
church, Cle Elum, 
Wash. 





LEFT 

Jewels of the Tem- 
ple Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They had an ex- 
hibit at the Roch- 
ester Convention 

last May 
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of baskets made from pine needles 
and flowers; another had a path 
from each end of the table made 
by pretty stones and miniature 
trees. In the center was a gold 
cross, the center from which Guild 
Rays emanate. 

At the Nebraska Assembly I 
had a perfectly wonderful time. 
There were 14 girls in my Guild 
Class. They treated me royally 
and I hope I was able to make 
them realize that Christ-centered 
lives are the only lives worth liv- 
ing.” 

National Conference, 
June 19th 


We shall have our National Con- 
ference Day in Colorado Springs, 
June 19th, and I hope just as many 
Secretaries as possible will attend, 
especially those from the West. 
Because of the expense, the repre- 
sentatives from our Board are 
limited to three Secretaries, Dr. 
Padelford, Mr. Carr and Alma. I 
shall miss you all, but with the 
splendid State and District Secre- 
taries who will be there, you will 
have a grand Conference, and 
Alma has promised to spend a little 
time in the C. W. C. Conference. 
My only real anxiety about it is 
that when she breezes in you may 
all want to breeze out with her into 
Guild work. Don’t you dare do it! 
Here are the plans. There is one 
general chairman to whom you 
write for entertainment and ban- 
quet reservations. She is Miss 
Mary Crane, 3012 W. Colorado 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
Conference will be in First Presby- 
terian Church, and the banquet at 
Shadburns Tea Room. Overnight 
entertainment, including breakfast, 
for June 18th and 19th is 50 cents a 
night each person. Banquet and 
registration is $1.00. Write to Miss 
Crane for both by June 14th at the 
latest, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. Your $1.00 must accompany 
reservation for banquet. Send ex- 


hibits of posters, handwork and 
notebooks addressed to Mrs. W. L. 
Bledsoe, First Presbyterian Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., to arrive 
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not later than June 17th. Do not 
send exhibits to First Baptist 
Church, as the Conference is at the 
First Presbyterian Church. 





. THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 





Christian Citizenship 
By Mrs. F. E. Forses 
C—ONvVICTION 
I—NDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION 
V—orTE 
I—NTELLIGENT INTERPRE- 
TATION 
C—OoURAGE 


The very center of Civic Activity 


is the Vorm—your vote. On each 
side of the vote is an “I.” One 
“T” is your Independent Investi- 
gation of the merits and fitness of 
the candidates. The other “I’’ is 
your Intelligent Interpretation of 
news items which are often inten- 
tionally misleading. Your eyes 
should be open, that they may 
“C.” Then there will be Conviction 
that you have a civic duty, and 
Courage to perform that duty 
yourself and to share your Con- 
viction with others. 

The situation facing us as Chris- 





BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS 


for 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 


They train for Baptist leadership 
Lape dB our churches to keep in line 
with entire denominational program. 

They are Biblical, evangelistic, practical. 

They meet the pupils’ needs. 

They help teachers to be better teachers. 
It is as important to have Baptist 
a in the class as it is io 

ve a Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 


The American 
Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston 

2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 

1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 

505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 

Order from Our Nearest House 
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tian citizens is so acute that it 

needs to be stressed very plainly 

before every missionary society, 

large or small. The duty of a Chris- 

tian citizen is: 

1. To know about our nation’s 
history, its laws and leaders. 

2. To obey the laws and get them 
obeyed. 

8. To secure better laws if possible. 

4. To select good leaders and sup- 


port them. 
5. To influence other citizens for 
good. 
6. To train the young for noble 
citizenship. 
Let us learn the “American’s 
Creed,” by William Tyler Page: 


“TI believe in the United States 
of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the gov- 
ernment, a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. I therefore 
believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag; and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 

Calvin Coolidge once said: “The 
people of our country are sover- 
eign. If they do not vote they 
abdicate that sovereignty and 
they may be entirely sure that if 
they relinquish it other forces will 
seize it.” 
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This is not a time for indiffer- 
ence. There is too much at stake. 
Every Baptist woman must realize 
to the fullest her privileges and 
responsibilities as a Christian citi- 
zen, with these watchwords ever 
before her: 
Pray! Srupy! 


Work! Vors! 


New Plans 


Plans for the women for next 
year are now out. They include a 
new program based on Open Gates. 
A beautiful new poster is being 
used through the courtesy of 
the Woman’s Methodist Foreign 
Board; also a very striking mite- 
box. There will be opened up in 
graphic way the Gate of Oppor- 
tunity, the Gate of Service and the 
Gate of Prayer. Entering these three 
gates will naturally take us through 
the Gate of Gifts, through which we 
shall bring of our substance that 
the whole world may come to know 
Christ. 

In addition there will be sug- 
gestions for monthly meetings. In 
May there would naturally be an 
installation service and announce- 
ment of new plans. In June Baptist 
women will discuss those nomad 
neighbors who are traveling from 
one end of our country to the other 
gathering seasonal crops. This is a 
gate which has been entered by 
women of all denominations. 

July will feature summer Christ- 
mas trees and a view of “foreign 
field interests,” and August a gar- 
den party, with new Americans as 
guests. In September, when all are 
again at home and ready for work, 
a dedication service will stress the 
stewardship of time, money and 
talents, and will urge the use of 
The Book of Remembrance and 
Missions. October is the time to 
review our responsibility as Chris- 
tian voters. 

November will be a month of 
world fellowship with special at- 
tention to the Centenary study 
books. December, world peace and 


Christian missions; January, the 
four Baptist Centenaries, with the 
use of some of the excellent litera- 
ture and dramatizations now being 
prepared. February and March will 
consider interracial friendships and 
Christian Americanization, two 
closely allied topics. 

In April those who are interested 
in White Cross will give the new 
play entitled, “The Greater Vi- 
sion” and it might also be sug- 
gested that at this time a dedica- 
tion service be held in connection 
with the sending of White Cross 
boxes. 


Colorado Springs 


Interesting plans are now under 


way. A number of our National 
leaders will be in attendance and 
new plans will be discussed with 
District, State and Associational 
women. 


Student Counselor 


The Committee of Conference 
announces that College Counselors 
will henceforth be called Student 
Counselors. The new Student 
Counselor Committee, consisting 
of representatives from the two 
women’s societies and the Board 
of Education, is endeavoring to 
make more effective the work 
among the students. A new leaflet 
entitled Students Going and Com- 
ing is just off the press. 


With Thanksgiving 


Let us truly “enter into His 
gates with thanksgiving and into 
His courts with praise” during the 
coming year. Strange would be any 
structure which had in it no gates, 
for a passageway is essential both 
to those within and those with- 
out. 

As missionary women we face 
during this coming year many 
open doors. Let us see that none 
are closed because we have failed 
to do our part. 
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You ought to 
know about 


THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
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Doubtless you have often been ap- 
proached by friends and church mem- 
bers for advice as to a good, yet in- 
expensive, hotel in New York. Because 
we number among our friends and 
visitors many ministers and members 
of Baptist churches, we feel you 
may be interested in knowing that The 
George Washington Hotel, at Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
in the historic Gramercy Park section, 
is a new, comfortable residential hotel. 
Particular people like its comfortable, 
well-planned, inexpensive rooms with 
private bath or shower. The majority 
of the rooms are single rooms, with 
separate floors for men and women. 
There are four floors of double rooms. 
Each double room has two bathrooms. 


The spacious lounge rooms, gallery, a 
delightful roof garden, library and 
solarium, all available without charge, 
provide change and relaxation. A fine 
view of the New York skyline is had 
from the roof. The George Washington 
Hotel is ‘‘ ten minutes to everywhere” 
in Manhattan, yet out of the crowded 
mid-town district. It is convenient to 
subway and elevated. Note the very 
inexpensive rates. An illustrated book- 
let will be sent gladly on request. 


Double 


from $3 daily 
from $18 weekly 


Single 
from $2 daily 
from $11 weekly 


Every room with bath or shower, 
Double rooms have two baths. 


The 


George Washington Hotel 
23 Lexington Ave., at 23rd St. 


CHARLES W. SCHWEFEL 


Managing Director 
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CONVENTION RAILROAD FARES 


To tHE NorTHERN Baptist CONVENTION AT COLORADO SPRINGS, 
Coto., JUNE 20-25, 1935 


OR the above Convention 30- 

day round trip rates of one and 
one-third of the one-way first class 
fare (with a minimum of one 
dollar) have been authorized for 
points West of Chicago and St. 
Louis, inclusive, available to Bap- 
tists and dependent members of 
their families upon presentation of 


authorized identification certifi- 
cates. One certificate will be suffi- 
cient for each family. The name of 
each person for whom ticket is 
desired should be written on the 
certificate before presenting it to 
ticket agent. Final return limit is 
80 days in addition to date of sale. 
Certificates for use in connection 
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with the above may be obtained 
from State Convention Secretaries 
or from the Traffic Manager. 

Tickets will be on sale June 
14-24 in states close by and on 
preceding dates in states more 
distant. The earliest date of sale is 
June 10-22, in California, Oregon 
and Washington. 

These convention rates are prac- 
tically the same as the published 
10-day round trip Ist class fares, 
but SUMMER EXCURSION fares will, 
in many cases, be much lower and 

















WELCOME 
BAPTISTS ' 








, THE BRO*DMOOR 


World-Famed Convention Resort 


at the foot of 


CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN 
ON BRO*DMOOR LAKE 
- ©@ 
SPECIAL 
CONVENTION RATES 


BRO“DMOOR Hotel — Each 
room twin beds, bath, $4.00 
single, $6.00 double 
BRO“DMOOR Colonial Club 
— Each room, bath, $3.00 single, 
$5.00 double 
DIRECT BUS CONNECTIONS TO CON- 
VENTION HALL— 12 MINUTES 
For Information and Brochure 
write to 


JAMES BARKER SMITH 


THE BRO*DMOOR 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 























The ALAMO YOUR CRERAwe: eRe HOTEL 


Detached oa 
Single, 
Double, 


Every room a ‘‘ Beautyrest” 


$1.50 and $2.00 — $2.00 to $3.00 
2.50 and 3.00 — 


Twin bedroom 50 cents additional 
Over two persons in a room $1.00 additional 


CONWAY BROTHERS, Owners and Operators 


Headquarters: Conway Brothers Sightseeing Service 


Private Bath 


3.00 to 4.00 


Send for literature 
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offer added advantages. Those Wash.; Mrs. Len Cameron, Gard- 


interested should confer with their ner, Kans.; Mrs. Henry Hobben- 
local ticket agent in advance. siesken, Platte Center, Neb.; Mrs. O R G A N S 
From points East of Chicagoand J. M. Mercer, Burlington, Iowa; Artistic and Dignified in Tone 


St. Louis the regular Summer Ex- Mrs. Cora Slater, Sheridan, Ind. Distinctive Advantages in 


rsion rates in effect at that ti E 
alk te toee tae Z convention rate.‘ Hitherto—Henceforth” ’ eet 
named above, and will afford  'omen’s societies will want to _ oT an Workman- 
. shi 
eater privileges. Therefore no ‘8° the use of the excellent new oe 
- a . dramatization Hitherto—Hence- Remarkable Durability 


convention rates have been au- 

thorized in that territory and no forth. The whole pageant takes AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

certificates will be required. two hours—but individual epi- Hartford, Conn. 
sodes may be given very effec- Write Us 


The return portions of railroad ~, 
tively by smaller groups. 


round trip tickets must be vali- 


dated and stamped by ticket agent 

aa an 
gadventure 
is due this Summer! 


the train for return. 
Clergymen holding clergy rate | 
HIS is your year for change, new 
experiences, exciting adventures. So 


certificates may purchase one-way 

tickets at one-half the regular fare, | 
plan now to join our Alaska party. We’ve 
arranged a trip that will encompass more 


making a round trip rate much} ~ 

lower than those named herein. 
C.J. Minus, Traffic Manager. 

entertainment, happiness and thrills than 

you ever dreamed could happen to you 

in a lifetime. 


You'll travel with a group of other 
congenial Christian Journal readers. 
We're going to stop off to see Yellow- 
stone, Rainier and Glacier Parks. From 
Seattle we take the steamer and glide 
for a thousand miles through the island- 
gemmed waters of the Inside Passage . .. 
past glistening glaciers, up fjords, skirt- 
ing snow-capped, towering mountains— 
into the mystery, the romance and glam- 
our of Alaska. 
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March Picture Contest 


The picture published on page| 
189 in March issue showed the 
new Yorkminster Baptist Church 
in Toronto, Canada. 

Prize Winners: Mrs. C. V. Ohl- 
hausen, Huntington Park, Cal.; 
Rev. J. L. Forren, East Rainelle, 
W. Va.; and Mrs. Lydia A. Mc- 
Coy, Mitchell, Ind. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. C. 
A. Craft, North Manchester, Ind.: 
Mrs. W. E. Vickery, Auburn, 
Maine; Carl W. Silcox, Moravia, 
N. Y.; Mrs. E. N. Nicholas, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa; Mrs. Fred T. Car- 
penter, North Rose, N. Y.; Mrs. 
M. I. Lawson, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. W. O. Anderson, Columbus, 


Ohio : Mrs. George Ray, Cam- These great transportation companies cooperate and guarantee the high quality of this cruise. 


bridge, Ohio; Mrs. Ada Towle, St. ‘ "ied ee Pee: Ler fer 

; ‘ pokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Compan 

Vile, Ulyases, Pas Rev. Samuel W.---~/l2sk# Steamship Company __ Great Northern Railway Company __ 
Vose, Wheaton, IIl.; Mrs. William | ar Melan ten, Nee ve nn 

Lawrence, Huon, Tll.; Mrs. M. | Dear Mr. Bowler: Please Jet me know complete details and cost of the 
E. Wasser, Ho rton, iia: . Mrs. ‘Pog. Fellowship Tour” to Alaska. 

Henrietta K. Hitchcock, Cheshire, ! hae Sh Stak KN EN ca Sh maa Bea Coa Tie 
Mass.; Mrs. Harriet F. Rose-! 
brough, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mrs, .<! 
Jennie Chitwood, Anacortes, The Third Annual Christian Fellowship Cruise to Alaska 


Twenty-one glorious days, with never 
a dull moment. Rates are very low. Fill 
in the coupon and learn the total cost 
from your home town. 
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+ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION + 


Rev. H. H. Tilbe, Ph.D. 
A tribute by . 
Mrs. Laura Carson MERRIAM 


Through almost half a century I 
have known Dr. H. H. Tilbe. Twenty- 
seven years ago he wrote the obituary 
of my husband, Rev. Arthur E. Carson, 
whose devoted friend he was. Today 
his wife asks me to attempt to give 
this tribute to his memory. 

He was born June 3, 1859, and died 
March 4, 1935. How little that tells! 
He was graduated from Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton, Ill., in 1886 and was mar- 
ried that same year to Miss Clara 
Williams of Edwardsville, Ill. That 
same year he took the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church of Lincoln, II, 
but left the following year to take up 
foreign mission work in Burma. For 45 
years he gave the best that was his to 
the great work of spreading the gospel. 
He was a powerful and persuasive 
preacher of the gospel. His sermons 
were deep, dignified and gripping, 
long remembered. 

Dr. Tilbe was a man of fine intellect, 
great heart and strong faith. He spent 
his furloughs in intensive study, taking 
post graduate work at Harvard and 
Chicago Universities. He became a 
recognized scholar of more than ordi- 
nary ability. During his long years in 
Burma, a part of the time in charge of 
mission station, he did splendid con- 
structive work. He served as a teacher 
in Judson College, but probably his 
greatest contribution was his literary 
work. He was elected to the Royal 
Asiatic Society because of his scholarly 
work in Pali, the classic language of 
the Burmese. He reduced to writing 
the language of the Lahus, a people 
living on the border of China, giving 
them an alphabet and beginner’s book. 
The last ten years of his active service 
was spent in writing commentaries in 
Burmese on the New Testament. 





Mrs. R. Fred Chambers 


A cablegram from India brought 
the sad news of the death of Irene 
Ruth T. Chambers, wife of Rev. R. 
Fred Chambers of Jorhat, Assam. She 
was born in McComb, Mo., June 18, 
1897. She was a graduate of Spokane 
Business College, attended the Univer- 
sity of Idaho and the Training School 
at Yale University. In August, 1930, 
she was married to R. Fred Chambers, 
assistant pastor and director of Young 
People’s Work at the Santa Ana Bap- 
tist Church. They were appointed to 
foreign mission service in Assam, India, 
in May, 1982. Upon arrival they were 
designated to Jorhat, to work in the 
Jorhat Christian Schools. The charm-. 
ing personality and gracious manner 
of this young missionary wife has been 
spoken of again and again and her loss 
will be keenly felt. 


Mrs. David Downie 


Mrs. David Downie, who died 
March 14, in Pasadena, Cal., removed 
one of our oldest, best known and 
most loved missionaries. She was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., September 6, 
1848. She was married in November, 
1872, to David Downie, pioneer mis- 
sionary in the South India field, and 
sailed with him in August, 1873, to 
work among the Telugus, at Nellore, 
South India. For 54 years they served 
in India. They passed through many 
severe trials. During one of the many 
famine periods she and another Eng- 
lish woman had the task of feeding 
400 refugee children every day. She 
reared a family which early caught the 
missionary spirit and later gave them- 
selves to that work. 

In 1915, after 42 years of service, 
Dr. and Mrs. Downie were transferred 
to beautiful Coonoor in the hill coun- 
try, where Dr. Downie continued with 
some greatly needed literary work. 
They returned to America in April, 
1927, and Dr. Downie died July 19, 





1927. Their two daughters, Mrs. S. W. 
Stenger of Narsaravupet, South India 
and Mrs. J. W. Stenger of Pasadena, 
Cal., and hosts of friends everywhere 
mourn her departure. 


Mrs. E. H. Jones 


Grace Van Valkenburg, widow of 
Rev. E. H. Jones, pioneer missionary 
in Japan, died March 2 at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Mabel Read, in 
Pasadena, Cal. She was born in Illinois, 
in November, 1856. She was married in 
July, 1884, and with Dr. Jones sailed 
from San Francisco in November ofthat 
year to Sendai. Their work, however, 
covered a much larger field. Dr. Jones 
was preéminently an evangelist and 
went throughout northern Japan on 
long and frequent itineraries and to this 
day is referred to as the “St. Paul of 
North Japan.” Retiring from active 
service in Japan they returned to 
America. Dr. Jones continued work 
among the Japanese of Los Angeles 
for 12 years, where he died on Decem- 
ber 24, 1982. Mrs. Jones lived a life of 
rare devotion and personal sacrifice, 
consenting to be alone in a strange 
land for long periods so that her hus- 
band might be free to carry the gospel 
message to new fields. She leaves their 
four children, one son and three 
daughters. 


Amanda Egli 

Mrs. Amanda Egli, after 80 years of 
service among Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast, died on January 29 at Oakland, 
Cal. She came to this country from 
Germany at the age of 13, and settled 
with her parents in Buffalo, N. Y. 
She joined the German Baptist Church 
there. In 1887 she moved to Califor- 
nia. For 11 years she was under ap- 
pointment of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. It was largely through 
her enthusiasm and leadership that 
the First Chinese Baptist Church in 
Oakland was constructed. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpuctep By Exizasets I. Fensom 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














‘*Ships”’ 

This program was awarded hon- 
orable mention in last year’s con- 
test. It is an adaptation of an 
outline sent out by the Christian 
Americanization Department, and 
was given at a “covered dish” 
luncheon at College Avenue 
Church, Topeka, Kans. 

The table decorations effectively 
illustrated the theme. The center- 
piece was a lake of silver paper en- 
circled by a sparkling beach. Three 
ships (made of heavy construction 
paper, kindergarten style) sailed 
upon the lake. Two were black 
with white masts and sails. These 
pirate ships were labeled Indiffer- 
ence and Neglect, and were later run 


down and overturned by the third, 
Friendship, which proudly carried 
the American flag. All kinds of 
small boats were used on the table, 
some of them carrying a “cargo” of 
food. The nut cups were ships 
with a tiny American flag at. the 
mast. 

In her introduction the leader 
pointed out that neglect and indif- 
ference must be rooted from our 
hearts, and that friendship is an 
important factor in our dealings 
with new Americans. The toasts 
were Interpretership, Friendship, 
Fellowship, Citizenship (ending 
with a selection from The Ship of 
State) and Partnership. Several 
Mexican friends were included in 
the list of guests. 








Some can sit—but many must stand 


in PUERTO RICO 


RA RAR 





Not Five=— but 300 CHAIRS are needed 


Churches and Sunday Schools are crowded even for standing room. 
Every Baptist station is calling for CHAIRS — more CHAIRS. 
Pointing to the dilapidated remains of chairs eaten by white ants, one 
of the missionaries said, “See! They look like lepers.” 


$1 50 WILL PROVIDE A CHAIR 


FOR SOME CHILD 


FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL 


$3 6 WILL PROVIDE 24 CHAIRS 





SEND YOUR GIFTS TO DOROTHY A. STEVENS, TREASURER 





WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


152 MADISON AVENUE 


a NEW YORK CITY 
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Indeed } 
you will be 


Welcomed | 
to the 


} PRINCE GEORGE 
; HOTEL | 


HEADQUARTERS BAPTIST BOARD 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


In deed as well as in word you will find 


this 
1000-Room Hotel — } 


quiet, homelike, yet in the midst of the 
city. Near largest department stores. 
Convenient to Baptist Churches. 


‘ A ROOM WITH BATH , 
for one for two 
from $2.00 from $3.00 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
28th Street & Fifth Ave., New York ; 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager , 


Risasnnnenteneneiinniaiale 


(If you would like additional 
material for this program, write to 
Christian Americanization Depart- 
ment, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 
This phase of our missionary work 
is included in the new program out- 
line for 1935, The Open Gate, men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue.) 


Year Book Award 


A description of the year book 
which received honorable mention 
(see February Missons, page 126) 
will be found in Program Pointers 
for March. The Conductor will 
send you a copy on receipt of a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











A Missionary Reading Room 


Many churches make use of a 
literature table in the vestibule or 
some other accessible place to 
bring to the members news of the 
mission fields, but only one, White 
Temple, Portland, Ore., has re- 
ported a missionary reading room. 
Of this project, Mrs. J. Fred Bell, 
Secretary of Literature, writes: 

“Ours is a down-town church, 
and when the family car takes the 














PARKSIDE 
NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and 
charming Gramercy 
Park, convenient to all 
destinations, and just a 
step from the Board of 
Missions headquarters. 
Roof terraces and sola- 

riums add to a delightful 
environment, with at- 
tractive rooms and excel- 
lent cuisine at moderate 
prices. 

SINGLE ROOMS 

from $2 A DAY 


attractive weekly rates 
se 


Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 


20th Street at Irving Place 
UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 











young people to B. Y. P. U., 
fathers and mothers must go then 
and wait an hour for the church 
service. So we feel that this room 
fills a real need. It is a small Sun- 
day school room, easily heated and 
comfortably furnished. We (the 
Board of Missions of the church) 
started a library with books bought 
for the School of Missions. We are 
subscribing to Missions Magazine 
so there will always be the current 
issue on the table, as well as A 
Book of Remembrance and free 
leaflets. We are asking for dona- 
tions of missionary books.” 

If missionary information plays a 
special part in your church program, 
tell us about it. 


Advertising the Meeting 


The Woman’s Society of Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., reports an in- 
creased interest and attendance as 


the result of a new method of 
reaching the women of the church. 
Each month the committee in 
charge prepares attractive invita- 
tions which take the place of a year 
book. These give the date and time 
of meeting, names of leaders and 
hostess, program topic and some 
special word of invitation. On the 
Sunday preceding the meeting the 
girls of the Service Commission 
(B. Y. P. U.) distribute the invita- 


_tions to every woman in the 


congregation. 

If you are using invitations to ad- 
vertise your meetings, please send 
the Conductor samples for the pro- 
gram exhibit. 


They Use MISSIONS 


The Mary Canon Mission Circle, 
of Evart, Mich., holds a contest 


@ May, 1935 


twice a year, using the questions 
listed in Missions each month. As 
a result each member of the group 
reads the magazine from cover to 
cover. At the close of the contest in 
October, a Hallowe’en party was 
given by the losers, the winners 
providing the program. Each group 
kept its plans a secret from the 
other, and the “surprise” features 
made it a very enjoyable affair. 

Many societies find in Missions a 
valuable “‘tool” for building an effec- 
tive program. Won’t you share with 
us your plan for its use? 


THE LAST WORD 
Surely you enjoyed this issue. Why not subscribe 
for a friend? Address, 
MISSIONS 


152 Madison Ave. New York 
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HE MUST BELIEVE 
IN THEM: 


“| have put $100,000 in 


denominational annuities,” 


says a prominent business man 


HE RECEIVES A STEADY INCOME FROM THEM NOW 
HE KNOWS THAT THE REMAINING PRINCIPAL WILL 
LATER SERVE THE CAUSE OF CHRIST 


AROUND THE WORLD 





Gifts on the Annuity Plan are acceptable 
from $100 up 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
Dr. P. H. J. LERRIGO, Home Secretary 


152 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Annual Meeting 


Woman’s AMERICAN BaPpTIST 
Foreign Mission Society 


The 64th Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the 
City Auditorium, Colorado Springs, 
Col., June 25th, at 9:15 a.m. and suc- 
ceeding days, to act upon any report 
that shall then be presented, to elect 
officers and members of the Board of 
Managers, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. By order of the 
Executive Committee, 

Margaret T. Applegarth, 
Recording Secretary 


Scenes at Colorado Springs 


The pictures shown on page 262 
are as follows: Seven Falls, in the 
Rocky Mountains near Colorado 
Springs; panoramic view of the 
Garden of the Gods; Cave of the 
Winds near Manitou; Hiking in 
the Peak Pike’s region; Pike’s 
Peak, snow-covered, as seen from 
the highway to its summit. 








P 
She will be 92 years old 
this month . . . 


FROM CALIFORNIA COMES THIS MESSAGE: 





Could anybody 
ask for a 

higher 

tribute 

to our 


ANNUITY 
PLAN? 




















"| shall be 92 years old on May 20, God 
willing, so the annuity will soon be re- 
leased to aid someone else. This gives me | 
much satisfaction. | wish that more Christian 
people would make larger investments in 
our great Missionary Societies. No other 
investments are so safe and give so much 
satisfaction.” 


| 


Send for booklet of information regarding 
Annuities and Legacies to 
MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Ave., New York City 











| DELEGATES aud VISITORS to the 


Northern Baptist Convention 


AT COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT THE DISPLAY OF 


The American Baptist Publication Society in the Convention Hall 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Tuis EXHIBIT includes a full line of helps for the Church and Bible School worker. 
Use this opportunity to look over the Mission Study books and the Reading 
Contest books for the coming season. 
Attendants will be glad to advise you 
and give youall the information possible. 
We are the selling agency for our denom- 
ination for everything in the nature of 
Church and Sunday School supplies. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
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D 0 No t fail to tarry at our Literature Exhibit and fa- 


helps— Uniform and Graded Series— prepared for Teachers 
and Pupils. Our representative will be at your service. 


If you are to be denied the pleasure of attending the Conven- 
tion, do not hesitate to write to us for sample copies of our 
Uniform Helps and prospectuses of our Keystone Graded Les- 
sons. These will be sent to you gladly and free of charge on 
receipt of your application. 


mw WRITE TO OUR NEAREST HOUSE @ 


ecco 


miliarize yourself with the periodicals and 








223 Church Street, Toronto 















RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 































































He Gives Twice Who Gives Quickly! 



































































































































Surely you can spare 
ONE MORE DOLLAR 


for Northern Baptist Missions 
at Home and Abroad 
GIVE IT TODAY TO APPLY ON THE 1934-1935 
MISSIONARY QUOTA OF YOUR CHURCH 


Zoe 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


W. H. WITTY, Chairman CHARLES DURDEN, Chairman 
W. H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary of the Administrative Committee 















































